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general agency 


If you are confident that you have the 
experience, knowledge and ability to suc- 
cessfully build your own staff and oper- 
ate your own general agency, then Old 
Republic Life Insurance Company of 
Chicago may have the opportunity for 
you. 

Old Republic, long the acknowledged 
leader in the specialized credit life insur- 
ance field, is now in the ordinary field 
with a complete portfolio of policies to 
meet the needs of any client—or any 
general agency. The company is, of 
course, admitted in all 48 states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Dominion of Canada, 


Territory of Hawaii and Commonwealth 











of Puerto Rico. 

Old Republic wrote $2,278,741,033 in 
1956. This compares with 1 billion 800 
millions in 1955 and 1 billion 200 millions 
in 1954. 

Through its associated company, Old 
Republic Insurance Company of Greens- 
burg, Pennsylvania, agents can be 
offered, on a selected basis, facilities for 
writing fire and all casualty lines except 
ocean marine. 

If you believe you can meet the re- 
quirements for becoming a general agent 
write, wire or phone to the Superintend- 
ent of Agencies for full information on 
the facilities offered by Old Republic. 
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307 North Michigan Avenue - Chicago 1, Illinois 











Her monthly expenses would be . . . house, food, clothing $450 
Income from life insurance and Social Security would be.. 250 


Where will the extra $200 come from? 
As a family man, you may recognize this 
stark problem as your own. Now—with 
the youngsters dependent on you—your 
responsibilities are at their peak. Yet the 
income you have available to pay for life 
insurance is limited. 

For these difficult years, John Hancock 


had to support 
our family 


offers low-cost protection. For example, 
suppose you are age 30, your youngest 
child is 7. If you're not here, your family 
will receive $10,000—then $200 a month 
until the children are capable of self- 
support. The cost for this family income 
plan would run about $5 a week. Your 
John Hancock representative can show 
how this plan would work for you. Mail 
coupon for more facts about how he can 
serve you. 


MUTUALJLIFE 








INSURANCE 


John Hancock, Dept. 

200 Berkeley $t., Boston 17, Mass. 

Please mail me, without obligation, your new book- 
let, “What You Should Know Before You Buy Life 
Insurance.” To protect my family, | can set aside 
—$2 a week; $5 a week; —$10 a week; 
——whatever is necessary. 


Nome ak 





Address 








COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








A John Hancock advertisement in LIFE, LOOK, READER’S DIGEST, U.S. NEWS 

















FIELD FORCE! 


More than 96% have qualified 
for attendance at our 


AGENCY CONVENTION 
July 29-August 1 


Grand Hotel 
Mackinac Island 


a 


1625 EYE STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


Life Insurance Protection Exclusively For The 
Service Officer, His Wife and Children 


UNITED SERVICE 
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Complete Substandard Facilities 





are offered by many good companies on Life Insurance 
contracts. North American Life issues Substandard not 
only on Life Insurance but also on Accident and Sickness! 


Among other outstanding features are the following: 
* NEW TERRITORY on attractive agent's and 

general agent's basis in seventeen states! * 

* EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM for all new men! 


* COMPLETE LINE OF LIFE CONTRACTS from 
birth to age 70 with full death benefit from 
age 0 on juvenile policy contracts! 


* COMPLETE ACCIDENT & HEALTH SALES KIT 
with Non-cancellable and Guaranteed Renew- 
able contracts! 


Write to R. D. Rogers, C.L.U., Agency Vice President, 
for details. 





NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


C. G. Ashbrook, President 
North American Bullding, Chicago 3, Illinois 








For half a century ... 
“The Country's Most Friendly Company" 
* Openings i is Arizona, California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, 


Kansas, Michi er: Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio, O regon and Wisconsin. 








life sales 


In millions (000,000 omitted) 
TOTAL INSURANCE 
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fro 

















m 
Month 1955 1956 1957 1956-195 
January ........ $3,076 $3,726** $4,269 

February ....... 3,330 3,686 4,898 
Seas Space 3,797 4,589 5,524 

|. BSE GAs 5,616* 4,188 5,753 

May 3,608 4,543 6,224 

SUM. S, hckdite «0 3,995 4,344 

0 Pe Aa 3,560 4,251 

ee 3,645 4,544 

September ..... 3,718 4,140 

October ....:.. 3,679 4,792 

November ...... 4,570 4,742 

December ...... 5,833 7,062 

See nacaeee $48,427*  $54,607** $27,122 4.299 

TOTAL ORDINARY INSURANCE 

January ........ $2,206 $2,460 $3,141 +289 
February ....... 2,196 2,612 3,185 +224, 
Ma Gi: 2.781 3,029 3.878 +289, 
os Silat ate 2,507 2,867 3,784 +4329, 
WON IS ise re os os 2,585 2,986 4,033 +329, 
DM a we cnt « 2,749 2,928 

CN ESE See 2,416 2,853 

a. See 2,568 2,888 

September ..... 2,354 2,664 

October ........ 2,575 3,303 

November ...... 2,751 3,401 

December ...... 3,139 3,837 

Re! PERE Pee $30,827 $35,828 $18,347 +29%, 

TOTAL INDUSTRIAL SALES 

Se eee $494 $437 $464 +6% 
February ....... 521 510 495 —3%, 
Ne eee 565 571 549 —4, 
» MESS ea 517 512 536 +5%, 
PR RES ens s:e-s 581 581 574 —5% 
Be BE Peer 545 538 

NNO cite oh oo nae 505 503 

a a 517 526 

September ...... 537 525 

October ........ 546 549 

November ...... 525 512 

December ... .. 489 536 

ey Aa er $6,342 $6,300 $2,687 —I% 

TOTAL GROUP SALES 

January ........ $376 $829** $644 —20% 
February ....... 613 564 1,218 -+116% 
March -...-.<..- 451 989 1,097 +11%, 
PE ies tiie wane 2,592* 809 1,433 +77%, 
ia e «ot 442 976 1.617 +729 
Bn Pee 701 878 

OO” pit et SS 639 895 

|. 560 1,130 

September ...... 827 951 

October... c<<:<+ 558 940 

November ...... 1,294 829 

December ...... 2,205 2,689 

WF 8 Sue $11,258*  $12,479** $6088  +48% 


Sources: Life Insurance Agency Management Association and Institute of Life 


Insurance. 
Fi ures exclude credit life insurance. 


igures include Federal A aed Group Life amounting to $6,736,000,00) 


int and $1,925,000,000 


** Includes Massachusetts State Employees Group Life amounting to $4. 
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life insuranee stocks 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 


Over-the-counter Market 


1957 Range June 
High ow 14, 1957 
Mina Ufo MeemPenGe Ce. oii cei weet eke cce 210 168 201 
BColonial Life Imsurance Co. ..................-.000e 149 9 137 
olumbian National Life Insurance Co. ............ 1%, 71 78 
onnecticut General Life Ins. Co. .................. 310 238 302 
‘ontinental Assurance Co. ................ cece eeu 132 105 126 
anklin Life Insurance Co. ....................00005 1, 86!/, 103!/, 
Gulf Life Insurance Co. (a) ....................2008 31% 2% 265% 





















+29%, 





+29% 


+6% 
—3% 


—4/ 
+5%, 


o/ 
—S/o 


—I% 


41 16%, 


+487 


ste of Life 


efferson Standard Life Ins. Co. (b) ............... 1043, 82!/, 89 
ansas City Life Insurance Co. ...................04 1305 1015 1260 
ife & Casualty Insurance Co. ...................... 26!/2 19, 195% 


ife Insurance Co. of Virginia ...................... 118'/, 95/2 109'/, 
incoln National Life Ins. Co. ...................... 227 166 224 
onumental Life Insurance Co. ..................... 88 73 85 
ational Life & Accident Ins. Co. ................. 97 79 93/2 
hiladelphia Life Ins. Co. (c) .................000ee 59/, 47 53 
Mravelers Insurance Co. ..................-c cee eeeees 863%, 68 84 
B. RAINE RG oe bison seh ee eack send awe 35 25 34! 
est Coast Life Insurance Co. ..................... 48 44 46 
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Our Special Profit Sharing Policies! 


Select Territory: 


a) Adjusted for 10% stock dividend. 


, Bib) Adjusted for 25% stock dividend. 
/ Bic) Adjusted for 25% stock dividend and 2 for | split. 


* ee Agents 
CALIFORNIA anted 
cae e Policy Holders and Other 
NEBRASKA NEVADA Leads 
———— e Top First Year 
SOUTH DAKOTA Commissions 
TEXAS 
WASHINGTON e Vested Renewals 
leita ucsias e Non-Participating and 
sina Other Policies 
Capital and Surplus e Paying 4°%/ Compound 


over $2,000,000 
$117.00 Assets to 
$100.00 Liabilities 


Interest on Dividend 
Accumulations 


sales by states 


EW JERSEY led all states in percentage increase in 
Beer, life insurance sales in April, with Penn- 
sylvania second and Rhode Island third, it is reported 
by the Life Insurance Agency Management Associa- 
tion, which has analyzed April sales by states and lead- 
ing cities. Countrywide, ordinary business increased 
32% in April, compared with April, 1956, while New 
Jersey sales gained 60%. In Pennsylvania sales were 
up 59% ; in Rhode Island, 51% and in New York 49%. 
For the first four months, with national ordinary 
sales up 28% from the year before, Pennsylvania led, 
with an increase of 48%, with three states in second 
place, Indiana, Maine and Rhode Island each being 
up 41% from the corresponding period of last year. 
Among the large cities, St. Louis showed the greatest 
rate of increase for April, with a gain of 36%. New 
York was next, with purchases up 31%. Philadelphia 
led for the four months, showing a gain of 41%. 


eonventions ahead 


JULY 


8-10 American Bar Association, Insurance Law Section, annual, 
Plaza Hotel, New York. 

8-11 United Commercial Travelers of America, annual, 
cinnati. 

25 American College of Life Underwriters, executive commit- 
tee meeting, New York. 


AUGUST 


Cin- 





738,000,000 
ig to $44, 


————— 
B, Y 


ed States. 














N. !. 
1e Month. 





1214 International Federation of Commercial Travelers Insurance 
o> gana annual, Empress Hotel, Victoria, British Co- 
umbia. 


26-30 Institute for Women Life Underwriters. Purdue University. 
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Over $50,000,000 
in Force 


BANKERS UNION 
LIFE INSURANCE 


Write to: 


Mr. Paul E. Ryan, 
Agency Vice-President 


COMPANY 




















INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


W. J. LAIDLAW SR. . 
Chairman of the Board 


W. J. LAIDLAW JR. 
President 


FORT WORTH 
TEXAS 


Originators of 


The BASIC POLICY PROGRAM * 


and 
Polio Indemnity Insurance 





* A Copyrighted Sales Program 




















fast growth for brokerage management 


The modern general insurance man represents what is un- 
questionably one of the fastest growing and most productive 
distribution outlets in the life insurance business. 


The all-line aspects of his operation, however, leave little 
time for the general insurance man to acquire the broad and 
complex knowledge required of the professional life under- 
writer. Yet, to hold all his clients and meet all their needs, 
the general insurance man must have technical competence 
and knowledge, if not in his own experience, at least at his 
fingertips. 


Our aim is to provide this professional competence through 
brokerage specialists trained and equipped with modern 





tools and techniques developed from successful field expe 
ence. For this reason, I feel that for men interested in 4 
qualified for growth in brokerage sales management, to 
Berkshire presents the greatest poten! 

for personal growth in the indus 


ERKS HIRE 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Life, Accident & Sickness, Pension Plans, Annuities 
W. Rankin Furey, C.L.U., President 
George D. Covell, C.L.U., Agency Vice President 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. * AMUTUAL COMPANY °* '9 
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company developments 


ARKANSAS Licensed 

Capital Life Insurance Company .............. No. Little Rock, Ark. 

National Investors Life Insurance Co. ............. Little Rock, Ark. 
Admitted 

American Frontier Life Insurance Co. ............ Memphis, Tenn. 

Manhattan Life Insurance Company ..............New York, N. Y. 

Stuyvesant Life Insurance Company ................ Allentown, Pa. 

CALIFORNIA Admitted 

Fidelity Life and Income Mutual Ins. Co. ....Benton Harbor, Mich. 

COLORADO Admitted 

Great-West Life Assurance Company .......... Winnipeg, Canada 

Indianapolis Life Insurance Company .......... Indianapolis, Ind. 

DELAWARE Licensed 

Insurance Company of Delaware ...................-- Dover, Del. 

Motor Life Insurance Company ..................--- Atlanta, Ga. 

National Public Life Insurance Co. ............ Wilmington, Del. 
Admitted 

Confederation Life Association .................- Toronto, Canada 

Empire State Mutual Life Insurance Co. ....... Jamestown, N. Y. 

Fidelity Bankers Life Insurance Corp. .............. Richmond, Va. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Admitted 


First Colony Life Insurance Company ........... Lynchburg, Va. 


FLORIDA Admitted 

United American Life Insurance Co. ................ Atlanta, Ga. 

GEORGIA Incorporated 

Republic Life Insurance Company ..................Atlanta, Ga. 
Admitted 

Manhattan Life Insurance Company .............. New York, N. Y. 
Examined 

Early American Insurance Company ..............-. Atlanta, Ga. 

IDAHO Licensed 

National Life and Health Corp. of America ......... Boise, Idaho 

ILLINOIS Licensed 

Allstate Life Insurance Company ................... . Skokie, Ill. 








THREE BONUS SERVICES 


TO SAVE YOU: 
* time 
* effort 
* and money 
Modern Aids to the Efficient Office 
Informative Booklets 
A Directory of Office Equipment 


See The Office Methods Section 
‘of Every Issue of 


Best’s Insurance News 




























Admitted 
Bankers Service Life Insurance Company ....Oklahoma City, Okla R - 
California Life Insurance Company ................ Oakland, Cal 
Cavalier Life Insurance Company ............... Baltimore, Me 
KANSAS Examined 
Great American Life Insurance Company ...... Hutchinson, Kans at 
MAINE Admitted 
Bankers Service Life Insurance Co. .......... Oklahoma City, Oki 
MARYLAND Admitted 
Colonial Life and Accident Insurance Co. ........ Columbia, S. ¢ 

Examined 
Southern Life Insurance Company .......-......-- Baltimore, Mé i ni 
MICHIGAN Admitted 
Mid-States Life Insurance Company ..............-- Orlando, FI 
Security-Connecticut Life Insurance Co. ........ New Haven, Con 
NEBRASKA Admitted 


Bankers National Life Insurance Co. ........... Montclair, N. 
University Life Insurance Company ............ Indianapolis, | 
NEVADA Admitted 

Manhattan Life Insurance Company ............ New York, N. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE Admitted 
Bankers Service Life Insurance Co. .......... Oklahoma City, Ok 
NEW YORK Examined 
New York Life Insurance Company .............. New York, N. 


New York Mutual Benefit Society .......... W. Rochester, N. 


NORTH CAROLINA Admitted 

Bankers Service Life Insurance Co. .......... Oklahoma City, Ok 

Citadel Life Insurance Company .............. Spartanburg, S. | 
Examined i 

North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Co. .......... Durham, N. 

OHIO Examined : 

Association of Polish Women in the U.S. ........ Cleveland, Ohi 


Ohio State Life Insurance Company ............ Columbus, Offi 
RHODE ISLAND Admitted e 


Cavalier Life Insurance Company ............... Baltimore, 
Manhattan Life Insurance Company .............. New York, No 
SOUTH CAROLINA Licensed ; 
New Frontier Life Insurance Company ...............-. Aiken, S. 
Examined q 


Atlantic Coast Life Insurance Company ........ Charleston, S. : 
Liberty Life Insurance Company ............... Greenville, S. C 
TENNESSEE Admitted 


Bankers Service Life Insurance Company ... 


.Oklahoma City, Okla 





First Pyramid Life Ins. Co..of America .......... Little Rock, A 

TEXAS Admitted 

United Founders Life Insurance Co. ........ Oklahoma City, Okla 

UTAH Licensed 

National Mutual Insurance Company ........ Salt Lake City, Utah 

VIRGINIA Admitted 

Life Insurance Co. of North America ............ Philadelphia, Pa VIS 

American Life Insurance Co. of New York ....... New York, N. Y. 

WASHINGTON Licensed 

General Life Company of America ................ Seattle, Wash 
Admitted 


Life Insurance Co. of North America ........... Philadelphia, Pa. 


Puritan Life Insurance Company ............... Providence, R 
QUEBEC Admitted 
Credit Life Insurance Company ................ Springfield, Ohig 











new directors 


Capitol Life (Colo.}: Robert L. Oare, chairman, William 
F. Gaunitz, president, and Thomas F. Jones, director 0 
research and development, Associates Investment Cort 
pany and Thomas F. Shortall, executive vice-president, 
Emmco Insurance Company. Mrs. Thomas F. Daly, wido 















of the founder of the company, has retired from the board} Wi 
Central Life (lowa) : Marvin F. Oberg, vice-president and wi 
lowa general manager of Northwestern Bell Telephone op 
Company. He succeeded Wayne L. Huffman, resigned Keg, 
Central Standard Life (Ill.): Alfred Burke of Duff and Phelpge 9 "™4 





and Charles Snelling Robinson of Sudler and Company 
real estate. 

Estate Life (S. C.) : R. L. Huffines, former president 
Burlington Mills, Inc. and Textron, Inc., and current 
director of American Broadcasting-Paramount Theatres 
Inc. and Reinsurance Investment Corp. 
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ny 1:Jie me. V:\ 14... FOR BETTER PROSPECTING... 


Reserve Life’s unique and original Direct Mail Manual, featuring prospecting 
and telephone techniques, is designed to create maximum sales interest. 
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PARTY... Se-V odd... TO GENERATE MORE SALES INTEREST... 


Reserve Life’s dynamic visual aids and packaged plans are streamlined to 
motivate a powerful and persuasive sales appeal swiftly and effectively. 


le, Wash 


phia, Pa. 
ce, R. | 


ig, ong ee) FY) Asa Re) Tah... INCREASING SALES AND PRESTIGE... 


A high commission scale, the free services of experienced Home Office Life 
Regional Managers. in your area, highly competitive rates, continuous adver- 





























le s tising, practical sales training and many other sales tools, give ALL Reserve 
sctor 0 P : 
+ Con Life Representatives ... SALES POWER! 
esident, ' 
, widow 
» board. Write or return attached coupon and we ai acta itis 
ent on will inform you of the type of sales Reserve Life Insurance Co. 
lephor opportunity available in your area. (All Dallas, Tones 
4 Phelp inquiries are kept strictly confidential ) How can | qualify to become a ( ) General Agent, (_ ) Representa- 
iar any tive, or ( ) Broker with the Reserve Life Insurance Co. in my area. 
‘ N 
dert MESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | *=~ 
ined Licensed in 40 States, Alaska, Street 
and the District of Columbia City State 
; Home Orrice: DALLAs, TEXAS — 
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How Pacific Mutual does more 


for future Agency Managers... 


with its 
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With a substantial salary (no personal production 
required) Pacific Mutual Management Development Pro- 
gram participants devote full attention to management 






1s 










ties. didat h th i lificati ts 

management du ies Can ida es who pass the strict qua cation tes s lgislatic 
and interviews, work as Agency Supervisors while being Be Mags 
your goal ? trained by outstanding Agency Builders. After training, figures « 
participants fill Agency Executive openings as they arise. The res 
PACIFIC MUTUAL builds its permissi 
field management through a Can you qualify ? the subj 
unique Management Development ; : For bac 
Sige Men under age 35 with a college degree who are married view. se 

Program—a two year minimum, ‘ : »' 
3 : aa 3 and have at least one year personal production experience on page 
intensive training program in are eligible for consideration. Write in strict confidence lts EF ffe 
the skills and techniques of giving details of personal and business history to: projecte 
successful Agency Development. - ; | 

RALPH J. WALKER, Vice-President a: nt 
Pacific Mutual Building what w 
Los Angeles 55, California event of 
mee Ne 
increase 


it is to 
Pacific Mutuctl, finer, 
Life Insuxsance Company 


HoME oFFice: Los Angeles, California 


...a@ company that looks to the future! 


For July 





ee° It is becoming more and more 

ident that, although few have a 
good word to say about the habit, it 
takes a considerable jolt to cause a 
erson to give up smoking. The fact 
that he may be more subject to lung 
cancer is not, apparently, enough. At 
feast it would seem this is true in the 
ight of the early reactions to the 
atest report on the effects of ciga- 
Fette smoking. Some brief thoughts 
On this report and on the automobile 
mdustry’s decision to forswear ad- 
Vertising the increased speed and 
bower of its new models will be 


found on our editorial page, page 13. 
Also the problem of the limits to be 
placed on group life insurance is 
tonsidered. 


®° In 1953, there was much dis- 
cussion on ways in which the impact 
of deficiency reserve requirements, 
brought about by the use of the 
CSO table, could be relieved. It 
was concluded that this relief would 
more likely be secured, if at all, by 
legislation authorizing the use of 
anew mortality table, based on 1952 
figures of a longer life expectancy. 
The result, X 17, to be used on a 
permissive basis, has now become 
the subject of much consideration. 
For background, and an affirmative 
view, see The New Mortality Table 
on page 14; on the con side is And 
lts Effects on page 15, wherein is 
projected a complete picture of past, 
present and future situations and 
what would likely happen in the 
event of a change. 


**° Never before was the need for 
increased savings more urgent than 
it is today. Increased permanent 
savings are vital to the prevention of 
lurther inflation, and the preserva- 
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tion of our national economy. The 
Double Dollar Plan, as described on 
page 18, offers bank depositors life 
insurance in amounts up to $1,000 at 
no direct cost, thereby providing a 
constant incentive to maintain and 
increase balances. Also, since it may 
be converted to permanent insurance 
at age 60, it serves as a strong de- 
terrent to the closing out of accounts 
and a continuing inducement to 
make further deposits. It is easily 
seen how a plan of this sort is in the 
interest of both savings institutions 
and the life insurance industry, and 
of the agent as well, the latter 
through the building of good will. 


eee In his annual report, the gen- 
eral manager of the Health Insur- 
ance Association of America in- 
cluded a general picture of Federal 
and state legislation affecting the 
health and accident field, that has 
been enacted or was pending at that 
time. Covering such diverse areas 
as the “pooling bills,” Federal insur- 
ance, union welfare, veteran’s bene- 
fits, mergers and the anti-cancella- 
tion clauses, the review of Health 
Insurance Legislation on page 29 
should prove of considerable interest. 


ee° Corporation executives can 
now play games and better them- 
selves at the same time. By taking 
part in a simulated Business War, 
twenty company presidents con- 
densed three years of actual business 
experience into a few hours. In that 
time, they spent allocated amounts 
of money, planned strategies, out- 
thought competitors and at the end, 
compared notes and experiences. 
Although no one actually won, it was 
excellent practice for those men who 
must constantly make responsible 


choices, and a good insight into what 
goes on and why, for those who are 
not directly responsible for decisions 
pertaining to a company in its en- 
tirety. See page 49. 


eee Probably the most intriguing 
problem before management today 
is whether or not to install electronic 
data processing equipment. It is a 
tremendous decision, and one that 
takes an enormous amount of con- 
sideration. Perhaps it would help 
to know One Company's Approach 
to the situation. Starting on page 
51 is the story of their project—how 
they decided, and how they plan to 
accomplish the change. Determina- 
tion of economic feasibility and selec- 
tion of equipment appears in this 
issue; employee orientation and 
publicity and programming and con- 
version are in the second half. 


eee In spite of an increased need 
for more insurance due to the dou- 
bling of minimum dollar require- 
ments in the past fifteen years, des- 
pite the great increase in the higher 
income brackets—those who provide 
the $25,000-and-up case market, and 
despite the immense growth of the 
industry in the last ten years, only 
7% of the people in the United 
States own more than $10,000 of life 
insurance. The average person still 
owns only the equivalent of about fif- 
teen months of his regular income. 
Our author, on page 69, feels that the 
key factor in the development of 
Large Case Production is the atti- 
tudes with which managers and gen- 
eral agents approach the subject. A 
positive recognition of the potentials 
will raise the percentage of these 
cases written, 
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good signs 


NLESS ACTION is taken quickly, the latest report on 

Utne effects of cigarette smoking on lung cancer is 
likely to go up in smoke, just like the earlier and interim 
ones. 
To be exact, we should say that the correlation be- 
tween the incidence of smoking of cigarettes and deaths 
from lung cancer is extraordinarily high. The tobacco 
industry’s committee studying smoking and cancer has 
not yet produced any significant findings which it con- 
siders worthy of report, and the industry insists that 
a cause-and-effect relationship has not been proved. 
The results of investigation, however, would indicate 
that if there is no cause-and-effect relationship, then 
coincidence of an unusual extent is present. 

Smoking is a deeply ingrained habit with those who 
indulge in the practice. The simple fact that death 
from lung cancer is much more likely for the smoker 
than for the non-smoker is not enough to make the 
former “swear off.” Cigarette sales continually increase 
with but a temporary check when bad news about 
lung cancer is published. And stocks of tobacco com- 





panies have only a slight set-back, soon made up, on 
the stock market when such news appears. 

Unless the search is pressed quickly and energetically 
for a probable causative factor in tobacco, very little is 
likely to be done to catch the killer, and many people 
may die in 1958 and 1959 of lung cancer who would 
have lived. Perhaps the indication that there is less 
lung cancer in the case of cigar and pipe smokers will 
point the way toward isolating the causative agent of 
lung cancer, if there is one, in the case of cigarette 
smoking. 





THE AUTOMOBILE industry has agreed to stop advertis- 
mg speed and discontinue entering cars in races de- 
signed to emphasize the speed capabilities of stock cars. 
Although this may cost the auto manufacturers some 
business from drivers who care only about speed and 
acceleration, the majority of people, who wish to drive 
carefully and survive, are pleased with this decision. 
Acceleration, used wisely, can get people out of trouble. 
Unfortunately it gets others into trouble, too. But it has 
been hard for many people to see the value of being 
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going up in smoke 


group insurance 


able to drive 100 or 120 miles per hour. The automo- 
bile companies are to be commended for their intention 
of advertising the more satisfactory aspects of. their 
product. 


LACK OF DEFINITE RESULTs in attempts by company 
representatives and agents’ organizations to come to 
an understanding on limitations for group life limits 
should not put a stop to further consideration of the 
matter. Nearly everyone will admit that there must 
be a top limit on the amount of group insurance a com- 
pany, or a number of companies, will issue on a human 
life. Unfortunately, while the argument goes on the 
amounts issued continue to rise. 

Group life insurance in very large amounts is a far 
cry from the original intention to protect the working 
man with a minimum of coverage at a lower cost than 
he could afford to provide for himself alone. There is 
little need to point out, either, that group insurance is 
not an unmitigated blessing, since ordinarily it has no 
cash values and certain other benefits, such as settlement 
options, are limited. The biggest objection, however, 
to jumbo group is that it takes a good part of the un- 
derwriter’s best market away from him. Why should 
the successful agent strive for higher and higher average 
policies and cultivate a wealthier market if he is to find 
that it is already filled with low premium, no cash value 
group insurance? 

It is important to keep the lower middle income 
prospects in the market for ordinary life insurance 
(as opposed to social security alone). As long as we 
do, young agents will have a market to cultivate while 
they are getting started, and the prospects themselves 
will have insurance tailored to their families and their 
needs. But agents have to have a bright future ahead 
of them, and today this means especially business in- 
surance and personal coverage in the middle and higher 
income markets. It seems only fair that the higher 
income market should be fully open to the agent. This 
requires setting a top limit on group. It is time that 
this limit be set. No doubt it will be higher than most 
agents would like, and lower than some group-writing 
companies would wish. But there is a limit—isn’t there ? 
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ALFRED N. GUERTIN 
Actuary 
American Life Convention 


HEN THE CSO TABLE was 
WY wicreea, it was not thought by 
many that improvement in mortality 
in subsequent years would be so 
rapid that in less than ten years 
problems would arise because the 
new table itself would become in 
some respects obsolete. That this 
has actually come to pass is demon- 
strated by the fact that for many non- 
participating policies the gross pre- 
miums currently charged are less 
than the net premiums according to 
the CSO table and the rate of in- 
terest adopted. This has caused to 
come into operation the deficiency 
reserve requirements in the existing 
statutes, and the penalties in terms of 
additional charges against the sur- 
pluses of the issuing companies on 
account of such additional reserves 
are substantial. 


Much Discussion 


Early in 1953, the subject was 
brought to the attention of our com- 
pany organization committees with 
the suggestion that an attempt be 
made to relieve companies of the 
impact of deficiency reserve require- 
ments. After much discussion, it 
was concluded that for various rea- 
sons, some actuarial, some legislative 
and some based entirely on practical 
considerations, that this relief would 
be more likely to be secured, if at all, 
by legislation authorizing the use of 
a new mortality table on a permis- 
sive basis. It was also considered 
more likely of legislative success 
over a short period than any of the 
other approaches suggested in the 
various discussions, 
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The New Mortality 


Aside from the deficiency reserve 
problem, however, there was con- 
siderable justification for looking 
into the subject of improvement in 
mortality. Both stock and mutual 
companies can recall the adverse 
publicity of the 1930’s_ resulting 
from the continued use of the Ameri- 
can Experience table and are aware 
of the beneficial public relations as- 





New Jersey has become the first 
state to legalize the new mortality 
table. Companies operating solely in 
that state may adjust their rating 
schedule immediately but those doing 
business in additional states will have 
to defer such action until those states 
legalize the table. Existing policies 
will not be affected. 











pects of modern measures in this 
field. 

The fact that mortality experience 
has been improving year after year 
is accepted by insurance men as a 
natural phenomenon. The magni- 
tude of the improvement, however, 
has not been so closely followed. The 
record of improvement in population 
mortality generally is an index to 
the situation. Since the mid-point of 
the 1930’s, which represents the 
mid-point of the experience under- 
lying the CSO table, the death rate 
for white males at ages twenty 
to forty-five has dropped by over 
30%. For females the reduction has 
been even more dramatic. In fact, 
the rates of mortality of the latter 
are now less than half the male rates 
at the low ages, less than 60% at 
ages forty-five and above. 

Similarly, the improvement in in- 
surance mortality experience during 
the last fifteen years has been almost 
phenomenal. The statistics pub- 
lished annually by the Society of 
Actuaries are available as a guide. 


For policies in force more than five 
years, the actual experience rates of 
mortality during the first four years 
of the 1950’s, as compared to the 
full decade of the 1930's, have 
dropped by as much as 50% at age 
30, running down to more than 
20% at age seventy. Except at 
ages one and two, the rate of mor- 
tality so developed does not exceed 
one per one thousand until the at- 
tainment of age twenty-seven. When 
these changes are compared with 
those developed in the previous 
twenty-five years as represented by 
the differences between the experi- 
ence rates of the American Men 
table and the experience rates used 
in the construction of the CSO 
table, we see that improvement has 
been taking place at a very acceler- 
ated pace. 


A New Table 


As a representative of the ALC 
and LIAA I was designated to make 
an appearance before the Life In- 
surance Committee of the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners in St. Louis in June of 1946, 
requesting the appointment of a com- 
mittee of that organization to look 
into the problem of a new mortality 
table and the problem of deficiency 
reserves. A subcommittee of De 
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partmental representatives was ap- 
pointed. It was clear that this sub- 
committee would necessarily look 
into the construction of a_ new 
table. Accordingly, the Board o 
Governors of the Society at its meet: 
ing in Chicago later in the same 
month appointed a special committet 
to cooperate with the Commissioners 
in the construction of such a table of 
tables, generally following the pat- 
(Continued on page 16) 
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W. W. WILSON, JR. 
President of 
United American Life 


Y BELIEF IS THAT ADOPTION of 

Table X 17 for use, either as a 
permissive table or a mandatory 
table, would not be prudent at this 
time nor in the immediate future, but 
it is not my intention to present only 
one side of the controversy relative 
to this table’s adoption. I am sure 
that all conscientious men in the in- 
surance industry are desirous of ar- 
riving at the conclusion relative to 
adoption of this table which will be 
of greatest benefit to the insurance 
industry and to the public. 

No one could question the com- 
petence of the actuaries who pre- 
pared this table. It may certainly be 
accepted that the base table ade- 
quately represents the average mor- 
tality of those companies which con- 
tributed to the study for the four 
year period from 1950 to 1954. It 
may be further assumed that Table 
X 17 would, as has been indicated, be 
adequate for the mortality during 
this period for 90% of the companies 
who contributed their mortality ex- 
perience for this study. 


Will It Be Sufficient? 


The question is whether or not 
the mortality as reflected in Table 
X17 will be sufficient for subsequent 
years. If it could be certain that 
mortality would continue to improve, 
lam sure that views of all insurance- 
men would be more enthusiastic for 
adoption of a table assuming a more 
favorable mortality than the mor- 
tality suggested by the Guertin legis- 
lation, or even if it could be certain 
that mortality would remain-as good 
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Table...and Its Effects 


as that mortality enjoyed for the 
years 1950 through 1954, we would 
wish to adopt a table more nearly 
reflecting anticipated mortality than 
is indicated by the Guertin table. 
The question of the effect of atomic 
fall-out on our mortality makes us 
wonder if companies may even ex- 
pect to enjoy as favorable a mor- 
tality in subsequent years as is in- 
dicated by the Commissioners’ 
Standard Ordinary Table. 

It is with concern that I note the 

report to the public from the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, Na- 
tional Research Council, on The 
Biological Effects of Atomic Radia- 
tion. I quote in part as follows from 
page 20, under caption of “Shorten- 
ing of Life”: 
“There is considerable evidence, 
both from animal experiments and 
human mortality statistics, that ex- 
posure to moderate levels of radia- 
tion shortens life expectancy. (Radi- 
ologists die five years earlier on the 
average, than physicians having no 
known contact with radiation.) This 
results not only from specific dis- 
eases, like cancer and leukemia, that 
can be caused by radiation, but also 
from more general, diffuse effects. 
Radiation appears to lower im- 
munity, damage connective tissue 
and, in general, to lead to premature 
aging.” 

I am also concerned as to whether 
or not the favorable mortality of the 
period from 1950 to 1954 was in 
part due to the use of drugs which, 
while improving the mortality dur- 
ing the years they were first used, 
may result in an adverse mortality 
in later years. 

This adverse mortality is evident 
in the development of disease-caus- 
ing germs which are resistant to 


these antibiotics. These super germs 
are not only found in persons who 
have been treated by use of anti- 
biotics, but they are also passed to 
other people. To quote the eminent 
Dr. Maxwell Finland, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Medicine at Harvard Medi- 
cal School, as he reports in the 
December, 1955 issue of “The New 
England Journal of Medicine”: 
“Resistant strains (in germs) in 
previously untreated patients are ap- 
pearing ; at present they do not con- 
stitute a serious problem but pro- 
longed and extensive domiciliary and 
ambulatory treatment in chronic 
cases, with persistent organisms, 
may constitute a public-health haz- 
ard. ... The spread of resistant 
strains (of germs) constitutes an 
important health problem. The in- 
cidence of resistant strains (of 
germs) to any antibiotic appears to 
be related to the frequency and in- 
tensity with which it is used.” 


Irrational Use 


“The Lancet,” a British medical 

journal of worldwide reputation de- 
voted a lead editorial in its August 
11, 1956 issue to appearance of anti- 
biotic resistant bacteria in New 
Zealand. I quote: 
“In all events, the record of out- 
break in New Zealand is another 
(of many) signs from different parts 
of the world that antibiotic resistant 
bacteria are not only on the increase 
but on the march. It is clear that 
we are not using antibiotics ration- 
ally.” 

Many people have become allergic 
to certain antibiotics. I am among 
those who received a violent reac- 
tion from the use of penicillin. I had 
(Continued on page 20) 
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Guertin—from page |4 


tern of the Commissioners 1941 
Standard Ordinary Mortality Table, 
as might be appropriate. 

The subcommittee of the N.A.I.C. 
consisted of the Commissioners of 
the states of New Jersey, Chairman ; 
New York, Nebraska, Kansas, Con- 
necticut, Maryland and Michigan. 
The special committee of the Society 
of Actuaries, of which I was named 
Chairman, included actuarial officers 
of both stock and mutual companies. 


Resulted in X17 


The Society committee held a 
number of meetings during the late 
summer of 1956. At all times the 
N.A.LC. Subcommittee was kept 
fully apprised of our work, and sug- 
gestions were made freely to us by 
the N.A.I.C. Subcommittee. A joint 
meeting of the two groups was held. 
The Society committee made its re- 
port to the membership of that or- 
ganization in the form of a panel 
discussion at the Annual Meeting 
held on November 13, 1956. Prior 
to the meeting, memoranda indica- 
tive of the form of the recommenda- 
tion likely to be made by the com- 
mittee had been placed in the hands 
of the members of that organization. 
These memoranda contained full de- 
tails of Table X17 recommended to 
the N.A.I.C. as a suitable basis for 
valuation of ordinary policies. A 
written report of the Society com- 
mittee was made available promptly 
to the companies and to the Com- 
missioners, 

When the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners met in 
Miami on November 30, 1956, there 
was submitted to them the Report 
of its Life Insurance Committee 
recommending adoption of Table 
X17. Both the Subcommittee and 
the Life Insurance Committee had 
held hearings at Miami. At these 
hearings appearances were made on 
behalf of the company organizations 
by Mr. B. M. Anderson on behalf 
of the ALC and LIAA and on 
behalf of the company organizations 
by representatives of individual 
companies. My own statements were 
limited to those appropriate to my 
status as Chairman of the Society 
committee which had assisted the 
N.A.L.C. committee in the produc- 
tion of Table X17. After an ex- 
tended debate, including debate on 
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the legality of one of the meetings of 
the Life Insurance Committee, the 
Association referred the matter back 
to that committee for further con- 
sideration. The matter was com- 
plicated not only by the nature of the 
project but also by objections to the 
proposed permanent name of the 
table on the part of some who ob- 
jected to any name which might 
cast doubt upon the continued valid- 
ity of the CSO table and by a sug- 
gestion that probably the table 
should be made mandatory. 

Now, as to the table itself. It was 
constructed from the mortality ex- 
perience of companies, excluding 
the first five policy years of experi- 
ence, from 1950-54 and included a 
very high percentage of all life in- 
surance in force. More than 40 com- 
panies were involved. The total 
experience was more than twice as 
large as that included in the CSO 
table. This experience was then en- 
riched with a substantial margin for 
the reasons I propose to give now. 

In order to make the table suitable 
for general use, it was necessary to 
recognize the following: extremely 
favorable mortality during the 
period 1950-54 due in part to the 
absence of wars, epidemics and de- 
pression and the wide availability of 
medical facilities; a trend on the 
part of companies toward the liberal- 
ization or underwriting rules; the 
inclusion of a substantial amount 
of data upon paid-up policies in the 
underlying statistics; a possibility 
that the table might tend toward use 
as a male table in view of a trend 
toward age set back for females ; and 
variations in mortality experience 
by company as a result of differing 
proportions of business as classified 
by sex, marital status, residence, oc- 
cupation or medical and non-medical. 
This recognition was given through 
modification of the average expeti- 
ence rates. 

It may be proper at this point to 
take some cognizance of some of the 
discussion that took place within 
the committee as to the practical 
considerations which had to be taken 
into account. The special committee 
had in mind specifically a table that 
was designed primarily for use as a 
permissive valuation basis, At the 
same time, it could not ignore the 
possibility of , additional uses to 
which it might be put. Further, 
it could not ignore the practical 
considerations that give rise 
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to the consideration of a new 
table at this time. Beyond this, it 
could not ignore the needs of com- 
panies of all kinds, whether issuing 
participating or non-participating 
f the policies. Practicalities of the current 
o the situation were very definitely taken 
> thei inmind, and decisions naturally were 
made so as to reflect the needs of 
various segments of the business. 
The rates of mortality in any new 
table produced at this time should 
be sufficiently low so that the net 
premiums resulting therefrom will 
fall below gross premiums currently 
charged by well-managed insurance 
companies and which are recognized 
as adequate under existing condi- 
tions. They must be sufficiently high 
at all ages to cover the actual ex- 
perience year by year of any reason- 
ably well-operated company. There 
must be margins sufficiently wide 
to throw off mortality savings of 
reasonable amounts, so that the tradi- 
tional dividend patterns of participat- 
ing policies will not be unduly al- 
tered. It must be a safe table in that 
ary to | 28sregate reserves of companies will 
emely §20t be unduly diminished nor so in- 
the |cTeased as to alter earnings margins 
to the gadversely. Our committee felt that 
id de- § lable X17 met these requirements. 
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Nature and Effect 


In the presentation of the table to 
the N.A.I.C., I made a statement as 
to the nature and effect of Table 
X17. I would like to repeat it here. 
1. The table is not designed as a 
basis for the calculation of premium 
rates, 

2. The table is suitable as a valua- 
tion basis for standard ordinary in- 
surance. The margins over and 
above current mortality experience 
appear adequate in that the amount 
thrown off by reserves should be in 
excess of current costs of mortality. 
The level or reserves, while lower 
by a small percentage for representa- 
tive companies than similar reserves 
calculated under the 1941 CSO table 
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those produced by the American Ex- 
perience Table, still in use for most 
policies issued prior to 1948. 
3. The table, if used in the calcula- 
tion of non-forfeiture benefits, will 
Produce cash values slightly lower 
than those on the 1941 CSO table 
and the periods of extended insur- 
(Continued on page 84) 
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are nevertheless as high generally as - 
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This powerful — thought provok- 
ing message on outdoor posters 
will appear in over 100 cities and 
towns throughout the United 
States and Canada in 1957. 


Outdoor advertising is an effective 
partner of the Great-West Life 
representative in his sales and 


service activities. 


ASSURANCE COMPAHY 
SOAS OFFICE - WemmiPes CaBana 
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HAROLD J. CUMMINGS 
President 
Minnesota Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


OUBLE-DOLLAR compounds thrift 
Dr life insurance in one cap- 
sule, enabling life insurance to en- 
courage thrift by assuring the sav- 
ings depositor that for every dol- 
lar he saves and leaves in the na- 
tional economy he will instead have 
two dollars in the event of his death. 
It’s just that simple. Of course the 
plan involves innovations to make 
it practical: a pass book becomes a 
life insurance policy; premiums are 
determined and paid retroactively ; 
there are underwriting limits as to 
age and amount. 


More Stable 


A new idea, it is as yet in the 
experimental stage. Time will tell 
if it can be widely sold. There is no 
evidence that it will take the coun- 
try by storm. Limited experience 
does indicate that Double-Dollar 
savings accounts are larger and more 
stable. Premiums are low, margins 
are narrow. Double-Dollar is in the 
nature of a service to another busi- 
ness and is not expected to be a 
great source of profit. My company 
could and would abandon the idea, 
did we not sincerely believe that it 
is genuinely in the interest of the 
public, the national economy, the 
savings institutions, the life insur- 
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ance industry, and the life insurance 
agent all alike. 

The plan is in the public interest. 
Never before was the need for in- 
creased savings more urgent than it 
is today. Increased permanent. sav- 
ings are vital to the prevention of 
further inflation, the preservation of 
our national economy and our free 
way of life. Lack of adequate savings 
is at the root of our tightened credit 
policy and the shortage of capital 
funds to finance the needs and wants 
of our rapidly increasing population. 

To be specific, the Institute of Life 
Insurance reported in January of 
this year that from 1946 through the 
first three quarters of 1956, total 
personal income increased from $178 
billion to an estimated $322 billion— 
an increase of 81%. Consumer 
spending kept pace, increasing from 
$146.6 billion in 1946 to $264 bil- 
lion in 1956— up 80%. But indi- 
vidual savings increased from $12.6 
billion to an annual rate of just 
over $20 billion—up only 62%. So 
personal savings have trailed both 
income and expenditures by one 
third in the rate of growth. 

Now at the end of 1955, savings 
accounts in all banks in the United 
States amounted to about $75 billion 
dollars. If as a result of Double- 
Dollar, this total could be increased 
by even 10%, we could add over $7 
billion to the national economy. The 
need for even that $7 billion is very 
great. At the Life Insurance Asso- 

















ciation Meeting in December 1955, 
it was estimated that in the next ten 
years our population will increase 
by 25 million to 190 million, and 
that the present pressing need oi 
capital funds will go on increasing 
proportionately. 

We have seen no figure on which 
economists generally agree giving 
the total capital needs of the next 
few years. But the need is both 
great and urgent. And plainly we 
need Double-Dollar and any other 
thrift plan that can be devised to en- 
courage permanent savings for capi- 
tal funds. If Double-Dollar sells, it 
could make a major contribution to 
the solution of this national problem. 
If it doesn’t—if it doesn’t increase 
permanent savings accounts by at 
least something like 10%—it will 
fall by its own weight. 





Creeping Inflation 


Now life insurance agents are as 
keenly interested as any one in the 
prevention of run-away inflation. 
And unless Double-Dollar or some- 
thing else comes along to increase 
savings and to take up that differ- 
ential of one third between the rate 
of saving and the rate of spending 
and to provide the increased perma- 
nent savings to finance our expand- 
ing economy, then a creeping infla- 
tion, at least, is inevitable. Se 
opposition to any such innovation 

(Continued on page 60) 
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“The privilege 
of being 
a Froukbinite . . 


se VICTOR SABATTINI | 
Sarasota, Florida | 

~ May 14, 1957 

Mr. Francis J, O’Brien 

Sales Promotion Department 

Franklin Life Insurance Company 

Springfield, Illinois 


1955, Dear O’B: | 
xt ten When our good friend Vice President Whaley exposed me to the 
crease Franklin story and Franklin specials back in the fall of 1950, I | 
|, and immediately became enthusiastic. This enthusiasm has steadily 
ed of grown as my earnings reached heights I never thought possible for 
easing me. From a low of approximately $8,000 to a high, last year, of | 

$24,659, my earnings during the past six years averaged over | 
which $13,000. | 


My relationship with the friendly Franklin has been and con- | 
























dem tinues to be a wonderful experience, The broad attractiveness of | 
alt our specials makes presenting them a real joy and every calla 
, delightful occasion. And I would be remiss if I did not comment on 
ly we the fine help and cooperation I receive from the Home Office 
other family. Your interest in my personal success has given me a sense | 
to en- of belonging never before enjoyed. And when you add to this the 
r capi- thrilling news that I have qualified for the MDRT you will have 
ells, it some idea of the warm inner glow that fills me at this moment. | 
tion to Faith in God, a happy, healthy family, and the privilege of being | 
oblem. a Franklinite is a strong combination for real family happiness, I 
icrease acknowledge my good fortune with sincerity and gratefulness. | 
by at Cordially, : | 
it will Victor Sabattini 
General Agent 
An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents! 
are a 
in the x 
flation. Lhe Friendly 
- some- 5 NYT! INSURANCE 
nereast IK ALN IKILIDY Li rt Ey company 
differ- CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
he rate DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
pening The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 
perma exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans 
aed Over Two Billion Five Hundred Million Dollars of Insurance in Force 
infa- 
i. & 
ovation 
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over 200 consecutive shots before 
developing this allergy. The allergy 
was severe and my doctor suggested 
that even though I might be here 
today because of the use of that 
particular drug, if the drug were 
used on me again today I might not 
be here tomorrow. 

Recent press reports, radio re- 
ports, but more especially reports in 
medical literature, have called atten- 
tion to the alarming increase in can- 
cer of the lungs. This lung disease 
and other lung diseases seem to be 
directly related to the effects of 
smoking and to the amount of smoke 
which has actually entered the lung. 
The inhaler is far more apt to suffer 
from lung trouble than the smoker 
who does not inhale. There seems 
ample evidence that the current in- 
crease in lung cancer is due directly 
to the great increase in smoking 
which has been in evidence since the 
first world war. It appears that 
the danger period for most moderate 
smokers is after the habit has been 
followed for a period of twenty to 
thirty years. Lung cancer is on the 
increase. Time will tell how bad the 
effect may be on mortality. 


Effect of a Depression 

Another point, which I am sure 
concerns all of us more than any 
other question, is the effect of a de- 
pression or an extended recession 
upon the mortality of our companies. 
Many men in executive and semi-ex- 
ecutive positions today in life insur- 
ance companies have only experi- 
enced a depression as children. Their 
knowledge of the effects of a depres- 
sion is limited to that knowledge 
which they obtained through books. 
We all recognize that during periods 
of depression, mortality increases— 
partially due to suicide, partially due 
to the lower standard of living, parti- 
ally due to selection against the com- 
panies from terminations of healthy 
policyholders. With the present em- 
phasis on term insurance, this selec- 
tion may be more pronounced than 
it was in the early thirties. The 
amount of increase in mortality 
varies somewhat between companies. 
For instance, the mortality rate of 
the Prudential, as shown by Best’s 
Reports in the year 1925 was 50.6% ; 
in the year 1932, it was 63.3%. 
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Occidental’s mortality increased 
from 27% to 55%. Missouri State’s 
increased from 47% to 61%. On the 
other hand, Metropolitan’s ordinary 
mortality decreased from 52% to 
50%, though their mortality in 1929 
was 64%. Aetna’s mortality in- 
creased from 61% to 78%. John 
Hancock—54% to 66%. South- 
western—51% to 63%. 


Increased Mortality 


For the purpose of reviewing the 
effect of depression upon the mor- 
tality experience of our companies, 
I selected a few companies, mostly 
large companies, including the ones 
above, that I considered were rep- 
resentative of the industry and 
listed their mortality from the period 
1915 to 1938. Substantially all of 
the ordinary business of these com- 
panies during those years was based 
on the American Experience mor- 
tality table. The average mortality 
of these companies during those 
years fluctuated from 107.62% of 
the expected (experienced in the 
epidemic year of 1918) to 47.22%, 
enjoyed during the year 1921. These 
extremes are not quite as interest- 
ing as some averages. The average 
ratio of actual to expected mortality 
of these companies for the eight year 
period from 1921 through 1928 was 
50.8%, while the average mortality 
for the next eight years from 1929 
through 1936 was 58.0%. This in- 
crease of 7.2% in mortality during 
these years appears to primarily 
have been due to the depression. 

If this increase in mortality could 
be considered equally applicable to 
all ages and if it could be assumed 
that the number of deaths per thou- 
sand would be increased the same, 
if and when another depression, the 
increase in percentage of tabular 
mortality, if Table X 17 were in 
effect rather than the American Ex- 
perience Table, would likely ap- 
proximate 25% rather than 7.2%. 

There are some trends or indi- 
cated trends, which I feel should be 
taken into account when considering 
the effect of tabular mortality. 
Agency problems are today becom- 
ing more acute, as a larger and 
larger part of insurance coverage is 
met through chanrels which do not 
result in a commission or result in 
a very small commission. Premium 








competition adversely affects th 
agent in two ways: 

(1) The premium to which the rat 
of commission is applied is a le 
amount, 

(2) In many instances the rate ¢ 
commission has been reduced. T 
other matters involve competitio 


among the giants. One is the famil 


policy. This policy is apparent 
being presented by many agents 3 
granting “free” insurance for me 
bers of the family. While I presu 


the issuing companies have tried t 
discourage the policy being so pré 


sented, the effects even at this ear 
date of cancellation of existing i 
surance so as to obtain “free” fami 


insurance are beginning to be fel 


Discrimination 


The insurance departments’ vie 
on discrimination seem to have tak¢ 
a change in recent years, not on 
by the approval of the family poli 
but also in formal recognition of tl 
“cheaper by the dozen” concept. \ 
used to feel that there was some e 
tra mortality in a jumbo risk. T 
was closer to the depression da 
when anti-selection by terminati 
was a real problem and _ suicid 
were more prevalent. It takes § 
many premium dollars to provi 
for reserves, pay claims, and pay ti 
overhead costs of an insurance cof 
pary. The man who needs insuram 
and buys insurance is going to b 
that insurance whether he gets ti 
$100,000 special or whether it is th 
regular ordinary life. The $100,00 
special may determine where 
buys the insurance. There w 
probably be but little difference 
total sales. The “cheaper by t 
dozen” concept seems to boil dov 
to what percentage of the total co 
is going to be paid by the regul 
policyholders and by the special pd 
icyholders. I question the ad 
ability of encouraging the “cheap 
by the dozen” concept by fo 
approval, I have never been t 
enthusiastic about industrial ins 
ance. I hope that this “cheaper 
the dozen” approval is not the fi 
step towards industrializing polici 
of, say, less than $2,500 or less t 
$5,000. I do not believe that o 
great industry is serving the pub 
by a step in that direction. 

What are the effects of tabu 
mortality today? Most compan 
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Ware having the advantage of a little 
argin in tabular mortality over and 
he ratfAbove experienced mortality. Those 
. less@Proponents of the use of 130% of 
juertin mortality for figuring ex- 
rate qended insurance are now pretty 
4. Twarell convinced that 100% of Guer- 
petitiogt mortality has sufficient margins. 
. familg suppose some of these 130-percent- 
arentigrs in this brief period of less than 
ents en years, have now swung over to 
r mene advocates of the use of gross 
yresunpremiums at less than Guertin mor- 
tried (Plity, even though these premiums 
so praust provide for all expenses includ- 
‘is earlg accounting charges, cost of 
ting igending premium notices, commis- 
 famifgions, credit reports, medical exam- 
be felgiations, underwriting expenses, cost 

f issuing policies, and other mis- 

ellaneous expenses. Surely it 
s’ viewfold be confusing to the man on 
ve taka? Street to find advocates strongly 
ngpporting the 130% Guertin theory 
‘End expounding the long term na- 
mre of insurance contracts and the 
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not 0 


yn of t : : : 
sept. | ecessity for conservatism in such 
sctiee pntracts, now waiving the no-defi- 













ency-reserve banner so as to per- 
on daglit gross premiums at substantially 
ion dai ‘ Ms 
minati@s than 100% Guertin mortality. 
suicid LOday, this little extra margin in 
: ortality is making some of the 


takes ; : . 
vidend estimates of a short time 
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d pay t 
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ey would otherwise have been. 
here probably is not an insurance- 
an with gray in his hair, who is 
t grateful that the solvency of 
bme of the big eastern mutuals has 
pt been dependent upon their ability 
carry out their dividend estimates. 
the middle of the thirties, I took 
ita policy with a very reliable large 
astern company, one which has as 
art of its name the name of a state 
lat for years has tried to not only 
lide the operation of its domestic 
pecial pi mpanies, but has also to a greater 
he advageree than any other state, tried to 
“cheap Pose _its regulations on foreign 
mpanies operating in that state. 
hen I was with the Nebraska In- 
rance Department, it seemed al- 
st impossible for a midwestern 
mpany to get a license to do busi- 
8s in that state, even after the com- 
ny had complied with all of the 
nte’s regulations. The competency 
the actuaries of the company in 
ich T hold my policy can hardly be 
éstioned. I suppose that company 
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r0 look a little less ridiculous than’ 


A KINDERGARTEN TEACHER 


. .. takes two apples in one hand and two in the other. 
When she places the apples together, the children clearly see \ 
why two and two equal four. She knows that through the 


use of a simplified visual guide, a complex idea may be clear. 


Here at Philadelphia Life we have followed that principle 
by presenting the frequently confusing Split Dollar Plan 


in a form that any businessman can easily understand. 


The client of a Philadelphia Life fieldman can clearly see... 


© HOW THE PLICO SPLIT DOLLAR PLAN WORKS. 


* HOW BOTH EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYEE RECEIVE 
SO MUCH FOR SO LITTLE. 


© HOW THE SPLIT DOLLAR HELPS THE EMPLOYER 
RETAIN VALUABLE EMPLOYEES. 


© HOW BENEFITS ACCUMULATE YEAR BY YEAR. 


In other words, their business prospect or client 
can see that he has everything to gain 
for his company and himself 


by putting into operation... 


THE PLICO SPLIT DOLLAR PLAN 


Address inquiries to the Agency Department 





£. hiladelphia Fike ife . 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
William Elliott, Chairman of the Board Joseph E. Boettner, C.L.U., President 


OVER A QUARTER OF A BILLION OF INSURANCE IN FORCE 
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ployed by all the companies domi- 
ciled in Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma and Kansas. 
When the agent sold me this policy, 
he told me that it was his company’s 
estimate that if I would leave divi- 
dends with the company, the policy 
would pay up in twenty years. After 
paying premiums on that policy for 
twenty-one years, I wrote a letter 
to the company stating in part as 
follows : 

“At the time of the purchase (of this 
policy)‘ the company estimated it 
would pay up through dividend ac- 
cumulations in about twenty years 
.. . Any information which you 
could supply me as when I might 
anticipate the policy would pay up 
through accumulated dividends 
would be very much appreciated.” 


They Replied 


My reply from them read in part 

as follows: 
“We have made a calculation to see 
when this policy might be paid up 
. . » On the basis of these assump- 
tions, this policy could be made fully 
paid up for its face amount by appli- 
cation of those dividends as of its 
1959 anniversary.” 

If this company is correct in 
estimates as set out in that letter, 
instead of having paid twenty premi- 
ums, as originally estimated, I will 
have paid twenty-seven premiums. 
It appears I will have to pay 35% 
more for my policy than was esti- 
mated, but I am glad the solvency 
of the company did not depend upon 
fulfillment of these estimates. This 
policy is based on the American Ex- 
perience Mortality Table. I am sure 
that the advocates of X 17 would tell 
me that my charge for mortality in 
this policy is way too high. I am 
glad that it is high enough to at least 
guarantee that its terms will be car- 
ried out, even if the estimated divi- 
dends at the end of twenty years 
were some 300% more than what 
was actually credited. 

What effect is tabular mortality 
having today on the companies. My 
company, the United American Life, 
writes mostly non-participating bus- 
iness. We do this because, even 
though experience of the past would 
indicate the insurance costs to our 
policyholders will be well below aver- 
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age, we do not wish to enter in 
today’s race for seeing who can be 
the most optimistic in dividend pro- 
jections. We are appreciative of the 
mortality margins which we enjoy. 
They strengthen our company, help 
us to grow and result in greater 
public confidence for us, just as mor- 
tality margins in all companies re- 
sult in greater public confidence for 
the insurance industry as a whole. 
Today’s Guertin Table sets the pat- 
tern for minimum rates. My com- 
pany and most other compariies that 
write non-participating business, 
have some policies which are issued 
on CSO tabular rates. It is antici- 
pated that in these rates there will 
be sufficient margins to pay overhead 
as well as mortality. Some com- 
panies charge rates which are less 
than the CSO tabular rates. I pre- 
sume that these policies for the most 
part could be classed as “loss lead- 
ers’ —contracts on which the com- 
pany expects to lose money, but 
which they feel are desirable to issue 
in order to maintain or create a 
reputation for being very competi- 
tive in the business. Losses from 
this class of policy, of course, must 
necessarily be made up by other 
policyholders, possibly in greater 
premiums, certainly in less security. 
As deficiency reserves are currently 
required, a company is limited in 
the amount of such business it can 
issue by the limitations of its own 
financial structure. Current tabular 
mortality alleviates the necessity for 
gross premium legislation. Thus 
far, competition in “loss leaders” 
has been deterred by the necessity 
of recognizing the loss in the year 
in which the policies are written due 
to the requirement of deficiency re- 
serves. 
Yesterday 

For a moment before discussing 
tomorrow, I would like to look at 
“yesterday.” Let us assume that 
yesterday is the middle 30’s. I was 
Examining Actuary for the Neb- 
raska States Insurance Department 
from 1932 until 1941. Tabular mor- 
tality was so very important in those 
days, since as today, competition 
forced non-participating companies 
to write a great deal of their business 
at tabular rates without any loading : 
competition will do that tomorrow. 
As today, in those days a few com- 
panies were willing to go below these 




































tabular rates, even though it re-§ quate 
quired establishment of deficiency§ which 
reserves. Supervision of insurance yjewi 
companies by insurance departments suffici 
was somewhat different in those guara 
days. Insurance Departments’ pri-f essary 
mary objective at that time was to Let 
assist insurance companies to re-B ang { 
main in business to serve the public§ what 
rather than putting them out off \.i1 | 
business due to the effects which the. ne 
depression had had on many busi- chang 
nesses including insurance com-§ jp orta 
panies. jes ton 
We took great pride in the fact ness « 
that the insurance business was thef table 
strongest business and the - the C 
stable business in the whole world§ is cur 
—that people could count on insur-§ to the 
ance. The stability of the business ratio, 
was of such great importance ing are de 
those days of depression—far more§ minim 
important than any small difference§ CSO, 
in the premium might be. Impor-§ mortal 
tant as saving premium dollar tality 
might have been in those days next t 
stability was of greater importance higher 
Adequate premiums were so impor-§ might 
tant when it came to performing thef If we 
unhappy duty of recognizing that af sion, it 
company must be taken over. It was higher 
not only the little companies that divider 
found themselves in this position. either 
I remember when the largest com-f our in 
pany west of the Mississippi was faction 
found to be insolvent, and it was§ will ne 
necessary that it be taken over by the} we do 
state. Certainly it was a God-send§ day’s 
to find tabular premiums which had 
margins over and above the mini- 
mum which would be necessary tof J pr 
pay mortality only during goof contim 
times when economic conditions§ tabular 
permitted a high standard of living “loss 1 
Let’s look at a couple of figures—f to the 
an ordinary Life in its tenth year deficier 
issued at age 35 on the CSO neg As lon 
level basis has a tabular premium 0 require 
$20.50 and on the X-17 basis has @ by hav 
tabular premium of $17.48. Thq or the 
tenth year terminal reserve on th throug! 
CSO is $174.39; on the X-17, 1 quirem 
$168.26. The tenth year attained ag ably ec 
is 45. The X-17 life annuity at thiff fidence, 
attained age is 19.863. Based o! if any | 
this annuity, the present value off be reir 
the difference in tabular premiumg Carry ¢ 
is, therefore, $59.98, 34% of the re the CS 
serve on the CSO basis or 35%@the cu 
of the reserve on the X-17 basisif Should 
Regardless of which basis the acg Same 
cumulated reserves have been caleug though 
lated on, the importance of an adeg Problen 
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quate gross premium is a factor 
which cannot be under-estimated in 
viewing the possibility of having 
sufficient income to meet the policy 
guarantees in the future and, if nec- 
essary, make up some past losses. 

Let us take a look at tomorrow 
and tomorrow’s tabular mortality. 
What will its effect be? The effect 
will probably be substantially the 
same as today, unless there is a 
change in the base table on which 
mortality is figured. Most compan- 
ies today have a good deal of busi- 
ness on the American Experience 
table and a good deal of business on 
the CSO. Since only CSO business 
is currently issued, the ratio of CSO 
to the total business is an increasing 
ratio, so the margins on mortality 
are decreasing margins, which, if the 
minimum tabular mortality remains 
CSO, will tend to approach the CSO 
mortality on all the business. Mor- 
tality will, of course, vary for the 
next ten years. It will probably be 
higher than the X-18 mortality. It 
might even be higher than the X-17. 
If we enter into a period of reces- 
sion, it will no doubt be substantially 
higher. Tomorrow’s view of today’s 
dividend estimates will probably 
either reflect on our judgment or on 
our integrity. It will be little satis- 
faction at that time to know that we 
will not look nearly as bad then as 
we do today in the light of yester- 
day’s dividend projections. 


Public Confidence 


I presume that even though we 
continue the CSO as the minimum 
tabular mortality, we will have some 
“loss leader” competition, but not 
to the extent we would have, if the 
deficiency reserves were removed. 
As long as deficiency reserves are 
required, and the public is protected 
by having either CSO tabular rates 
or the equivalent of those rates 
through the deficiency reserve re- 
quirement, the companies will prob- 
ably continue to enjoy public con- 
fidence, and there should be few, 
if any company failures that cannot 
be reinsured in such a way as to 
carry out the policy guarantees. If 
the CSO basic rates are continued, 
the current system of agencies 
should continue along about the 
same lines—no drastic changes, 
though there will be greater financial 
problems, as social security, greater 
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company retirement benefits, and 
group insurance take more and more 
of the market which normally has 
been served by the individual agent. 

What will be the effect of tomor- 
row’s tabular mortality if a change 
is made, so that tabular premiums 
are substantially less. If this change 
is accompanied by a strictly enforced 
set of rate regulations so as to set 
minimum gross premiums, except 
for putting a rather difficult job on 
the insurance departments, there 
should be little effect of the change 
in such tabular mortality. If such 
accompanying legislation is not 
passed and the tabular requirements 
are substantially lowered no doubt 
the rate war and the competition in 
“loss leaders” will be substantially 
increased. The prudent company 
will try to limit the amount of busi- 
ness it writes in these “loss leaders” 
so that it can charge the losses from 
this business to its other business. 
Those companies that are less astute 
may find themselves with such a high 
per cent of business in this category 
that it will become evident that they 
cannot long continue. The testing 
point of such companies will prob- 
ably not come during the high eco- 
nomic times that we enjoyed during 
1950-1954 and are still enjoying, but 
will be delayed until a time of reces- 
sion or until we experience an 
adverse mortality for reasons other 
than recession. The effect of a con- 
tinued rate war on our agency sys- 
tem is rather hard to evaluate. It, 
however, seems evident that some 
changes would have to be made. A 
lower percentage payment on a 
lower premium dollar would require 
the agent to write substantially more 
business or to get out of the business. 
The over-all cost of agency develop- 
ment would substantially increase. 

It can be recognized that the com- 
putation of Table X-18 from which 
X-17 was derived appears to have 
been an accurate reflection of the 
average mortality of the companies 
which contributed to that experience. 
It, however, also appears that these 
companies can hardly expect to main- 
tain as good a mortality in the next 
decade as they had during the period 
from 1950-1954, unless mortality 
is substantially improved in the fu- 
ture, and there does not seem to be 
much evidence that the improvement 
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in mortality should be great. There 
are reasons to feel that the mortality 
during 1950 to 1954 may be similiar 
to the mortality which was experi- 
enced in the early twenties, in that 
the mortality in the early twenties 
was better than the mortality for 
the next fifteen years. Using a tab- 
ular mortality at less than the CSO 
ordinary would permit companies 
to write premiums at a lesser rate 
without requiring deficiency re- 
serves. While this in itself might 
be good, the resulting rate war which 
seems evident would follow, might do 
the public greater harm than good 
and would likely result in loss of 
confidence on the part of the public 
in insurance companies. The public 
is far better off to pay a few cents 
too much for their insurance than 
to pay a few cents too little. 

Today, tomorrow, and yesterday 
will always be different and, yet, in 
a stable industry such as ours, most 
elements must remain the same. 
Consistency is more important to an 
industry which issues contracts ex- 
tending over a period of half a cen- 
tury than it would be in industries 
selling tangibles or issuing contracts 
which are but for a short period. 
During the quarter of a century that 
I have been active in the insurance 
business, one of the great bulwarks 
for stability within the industry has 
been the leadership of those men 
heading the large companies of our 
country. It has been considered that 
the primary objective of these men 
within their own companies (especi- 
ally of the heads of the mutual com- 
panies) was service to the policy- 
holders currently having insurance 
in their companies. The theory of 
diminishing returns was considered 
as applicable and it was considered 
that once a company reached a cer- 
tain size, there was some question 
as to any advantages which could be 
derived in increasing this size. 
These leaders in the early thirties 
could nearly always be counted to 
say: 

(1) “The top men in the insurance 
companies must emphasize the need 
for the sound dollar,” 

(2) “In insurance you get what you 
pay for,” and 

(3) “Insurance companies must not 
discriminate between policyholders 
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of the same age, the same year of 
issue, and the same plan.” 

In the thirties when everyone was 
so interested in the stability of our 
industry, great emphasis was con- 
tinually placed on this stability. It 
was well accepted that the large 
successful companies would not only 
maintain their size but continue to 
grow with little emphasis on untried 
policies and unproved theories. 
Twisting was a horrible word, free 
insurance was a suggestion of social- 
ists, cheaper by the dozen was a 
movie yet unborn, and variable an- 
nuities were not definable. Certainly 
stability yesterday was the main 
theme of the insurance industry. 
The heads of the big companies were 
especially verbose in their emphasis 
upon the necessity of this stability 
and upon the desirability of consist- 
ency. Except in their dividend esti- 
mates, the large mutual companies 
of the thirties constantly contributed 
to the stability of the industry. 


Today, we find a changing pattern 
where at least a few of the larger 
mutuals are doing the type of a 
thing that we used to feel would 
only come from small companies 
that were willing to issue some pol- 
icies, which we would try to gen- 
erously term as “experimental,” 
adding that small companies had to 
do something different in order to 
grow. This changing pattern may 
be for the good of the industry. If 
it is done for the purpose of improv- 
ing the industry, rather than in a 
competitive spirit to increase the 
growth of the individual company, 
then one would conclude, recogniz- 
ing the talent available to the .lead- 
ers of the large mutual companies, 
that they will be making an overall 
industry contribution. If, however, 
these steps are taken in an effort to 
be the biggest or in an effort to grow 
larger and larger, then these steps 
must be viewed with some concern 
as to their effects on the industry. 

It appears that now is the time 
when the industry needs some out- 
standing leadership, not leadership 
emphasizing individual competition 
between companies, but leadership 
emphasizing the welfare of the in- 
suring public and the welfare of the 
insurance industry as a whole. The 
error in estimate of projected divi- 
dends in the middle thirties has hurt 
our reputation with the public and 








has led them to question our ability 
to project the results of our own 
business. Nationwide adoption of 
the CSO table in the late forties was 
well accepted by the insuring public. 
It had been the first major change 
to be generally accepted in mortality 
tables in the United States since the 
turn of the century. However, an- 
other change within less than ten 
years would surely lead some people 
to wonder if our ability to project 
mortality was as poor as our ability 
in making dividend estimates. Those, 
who thought this might lose con- 
fidence in the industry, might ques- 
tion and have reason for questioning 
the stability of the industry. On the 
other hand, those, who would accept 
that mortality was changing so 
rapidly that insurance companies 
could not anticipate proper assump- 
tions to be used for a decade, would 
likely also conclude that insurance 
would soon again be much cheaper 
and question whether or not they 
should retain their old policies or 
take some of the “free” family in- 
surance or other insurance, which 
they would conclude should be of- 
fered at substantially reduced rates. 

A change to a new mortality in the 
immediate period could certainly 
lead not only to one of the greatest 
rate wars which has ever been seen 
in the industry, but may also lead 
to the highest lapse ratio that has 
ever been experienced in the indus- 
try. I feel that the stability of the 
industry is greater and more impor- 
tant than the growth of any individ- 
ual company, and greater and more 
important to the insuring public 
than a small decrease in premium, 
especially if this decrease goes pri- 
marily to those people buying large 
policies and results in an increase 
in the cost of insurance of the policies 
of $5,000 or less. I believe a proposal 
which would regulate the projection 
of dividends would alleviate the 
necessity for legislation to eliminate 
deficiency reserves. 

The primary reason which has 
been suggested for the change in 
tabular mortality is to relieve the 
companies of maintaining these 
deficiency reserves. There seems to 
be real danger to the industry in 
making such a change at this time, 
as well as some expense—not pri- 
marily expense in dollars, but ex- 
pense in loss of public confidence. 
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NTIL COMPARATIVELY RECENT 
i: formal education was 
limited to the arts and sciences and 
to the professions. As schools be- 
came more numerous and more com- 
mon, it was apparent that the edu- 
cated man in every business and call- 
ing had a better chance of success 
than the one who had no education. 
And so now we have in our schools 
and universities business and voca- 
tional courses which one hundred 
years ago were unknown. 


A Look at the Record 


Examining the record of what has 
been happening in the training and 
education of the life underwriter it 
will be found that much has been 
accomplished toward raising the 
standards for the practice of life 
underwriting. The record is a short 
dne, for even at the end of 1925, only 
a few life insurance companies of- 
fered a formal sales training program 
for their agents and only a handful 
of universities offered life insurance 
courses. The other three sources 
of life underwriter education—CLU, 
LUTC and the Marketing Institutes 
—were not then in existence. 
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During the second quarter of this 
twentieth century, however, there 
has been a truly phenomenal growth 
in the opportunities for the life un- 
derwriter to prepare to better serve 
his clients, his company and himself. 
Since 1925 an educational revolution 
has taken place in the life insurance 
business with ever-increasing educa- 
tional offerings of many types. 

The organization of the American 
College of Life Underwriters in 
1927, under the sponsorship of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, may well be said to be the 
genesis of the movement to raise 
the educational standards of the 
vocation of life underwriting. The 
American College, under the guiding 
genius of Dr. Solomon S. Huebner, 
offered a broad program of study 
of the approximate equivalent of a 
major in business administration for 
a college degree. To give just recog- 
nition to the life underwriter com- 
pleting the program the College es- 
tablished the professional designa- 
tion of Chartered Life Underwriter. 
The program was based on the belief 
that the life underwriter, in order to 
serve well, should possess more than 
a knowledge of the fundamentals of 
life insurance and salesmanship. If 
he is to solve the financial security 
problems of his client community, he 
must possess a knowledge of busi- 
ness law, taxation, finance, econom- 


LIFE INSURANCE 


ics, accounting and the related 


subjects. 


Recent Progression 


Progress of the CLU movement 
was painfully slow during the early 
years, but in the last ten years it 
has gone forward by geometric pro- 
gression. Even in 1946, after nine- 
teen years of operation of the Ameri- 
can College, only 2,600 CLU desig- 
nations had been awarded. Now the 
number stands at more than 6,100. 
In our company the number of 
CLU’s has exactly trebled in the 
past ten years—from twenty-one in 
1946 to sixty-three in 1956. Jf we 
conservatively estimate the addition 
of four hundred new CLU’s a year 
throughout the nation (and there 
were four hundred thirty-five this 
year), then by 1966 over 10,000 life 
underwriters will wear the CLU 
Key. 

Coincidental with and as the result 
of the emphasis placed on life under- 
writer education, or the ever grow- 
ing importance of life insurance in 
the economy of the nation, or both, 
there has been a pronounced upward 
trend since 1925 in college and 
university offerings in life insurance 
and related subjects. From only 
ninety-two such courses in 1925, in 
1952 the number had grown to nine 

(Continued on the next page) 
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hundred seventy-two. Nearly 30,- 
000 students were enrolled in insur- 
anee courses in two hundred thirty- 
nine colleges and universities. An 
increasing number of colleges and 
universities are now offering majors 
in insurance for both graduate and 
undergraduate degrees. A few offer 
a major,in insurance leading to a 
doctorate, and the University of 
Texas joined that number last year. 


In connection with the teaching of 
insurance in our institutions of 
higher learning, there is the recent 
development of the offering of fel- 
lowships to college teachers by the 
life insurance companies in coopera- 
tion with the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association and the 
American Association of University 
Teachers of Insurance. Our company 
has sponsored four such fellowships 
during the past five years. By thus 
being given the opportunity to study 
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life insurance company operations at 
first hand, the college insurance 
teacher gains a practical knowledge 
that is invaluable in instructing his 
classes. 

This rapid increase in college in- 
surance offerings has significance 
from three standpoints. First, such 
courses enable the prospective life 
underwriter to begin preparation for 
his career while still in college. 
Secondly, those students who do not 
intend to make insurance a career 
nevertheless are acquiring a knowl- 
edge of it which will make them 
better and more intelligent life in- 
surance buyers. Last, but of equal 
or greater importance, is the prepara- 
tion of future teachers of insurance. 

The studies required by the Amer- 
ican College of Life Underwriters 
and in the universities and colleges 
may be said to be the academic edu- 
cation in life insurance—the learn- 
ing to know—but in its broader 
sense there is another phase of 
education of equal if not greater 
importance, and that is training or 
learning to do—learning to well and 
successfully use and apply the knowl- 
edge which has been acquired. 


Rapid Expansion 


In recognition of this there has 
been since 1925 a trend of rapid and 
steady expansion of life insurance 
company sales training programs. 
In 1925 perhaps only some ten com- 
panies provided a formal training 
program for their agents. The num- 
ber increased steadily thereafter with 
the greatest expansion occurring in 
1935. About 90% of the company 
training programs have come into 
being since January 1, 1935. ‘The 
most recent formal study of company 
sales training programs was con- 
ducted by the Huebner Foundation 
in 1947, nine years ago. Even then, 
68% of the companies with 25 mil- 
lion dollars or more of insurance 
in force provided a formal sales 
training program for their under- 
writers. Only five companies with 
250 million dollars or more of in- 
surance in force had no such pro- 
gram. The Huebner Foundation 
study showed that 31,400 life under- 
writers were enrolled in company 
programs in 1947, 

Another significant training de- 
velopment has, been the advent of 
the Life Insurance Marketing Insti- 
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tutes. The first was organized at 
Purdue University in 1945 and the 
second at Southern Methodist 
University in 1946. Together the 
Purdue and S. M. U. Institutes have 
enrolled more than 5,000 life under- 
writers during a decade of operation. 

An institutional educational de- 
velopment of considerable impor- 
tance has been the Life Underwriter 
Training Council Courses, again 
sponsored by the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. First 
offered on a national scale in 1949, 
the enrollment last fall was in excess 
of 13,000. A record number of 
nearly 3,500 graduates in 1956 
brought the total number of those 
who had completed the courses in 
the short LUTC existence to over 
12,000. These LUTC courses have 
become an integral part of the sales 
training programs of most life com- 
panies and have performed an es- 
sential service to the underwriters 
of the small companies without a 
training program of their own. 

Life insurance education in its 
broad sense has developed from the 
individual and cooperative efforts 
of the colleges and universities, the 
companies and the underwriters 
themselves, and, if the LOMA 
courses instituted for the benefit of 
the home office staffs and the actu- 
arial examinations for the benefit 
of future actuaries are included, this 
education includes nearly 
phase of life insurance. 

As a part of the trend in life in- 
surance education there has been a 
trend toward fewer but better trained 
agents. It is said that Winslow Rus- 
sell, Agency Director of the Phoenix 
Mutual, made a study of his agency 
force in 1913 and was astonished to 
find that 15% of his agents were 
selling 80% of his company’s busi- 
ness. He decided to eliminate the 
85% of the agents who were produc- 
ing very little and to devote all of his 
attention to the training of the re- 
maining 15% who were the pro- 
ducers, 


every 


Our company’s history in this con- 
nection may be of interest because 
it is an example of what has been 
taking place in the life insurance 
business generally. In 1930 we had 
nine hundred forty-nine agents. 
During the following five years three 





hundred thirty-three, or 35% of this 
number, were eliminated. Of the 
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remainder, two hundred thirty-eight, 
or 39%, were eliminated during the 
next five years between 1935 and 
1940. The fewer agents remaining 
produced more business per man on 
the average and more in the aggre- 
gate, and they did it much more eco- 
nomically from a company stand- 
point. In 1930, when we had nine 
hundred forty-nine agents, our aver- 
age production per man was only 
$52,000. By 1935, after eliminating 
many unfit agents, the average per 


man had risen to $85,000, and by 
1940 to $128,000. We adopted our 
sales training program in 1940, and 
in recent years it has been possible 
on a selective basis to increase the 
number of our agents and at the 
same time to make gains in per man 
average and aggregate production 
and commission earnings of the 
agency force. We now have four 
hundred sixty-two agents who pro- 
duce an average of $357,000 of busi- 
{Continued on the next page) 
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ness a year, nearly seven times the 
average of 1930. The average per 
man earnings of our active full time 
agents who had been with us one 
year or more for last year was $11,- 
648.05. 

The course of life insurance edu- 
cation to date presages that the trend 
in the future will be for expanded 
and better life insurance education. 
The progress of civilization proves 
that knowledge begets knowledge. 
What has been learned about life in- 
surance and its selling will result in 
many new uses being found for it in 
our increasing economy and new 
coverages will come into being to fill 
the future needs of the people. These 
new ideas and innovations will re- 
quire more study and more training. 
There is already a definite trend 
toward the increased offering of ad- 
vanced courses by the companies. 
Much of the increased production 
which the companies have enjoyed in 
recent years has come as a result of 
the new emphasis on uses of life in- 
surance which only a few years ago 
were largely academic. This new 
emphasis has been placed in many 
directions but the most important 
are: 

(1) life insurance for business pur- 
poses, (2) life insurance for tax pur- 
poses, (3) pension trusts and other 
employee benefits, and (4) estate 
analysis and planning. 

It is in these and similar advanced 
areas that we are likely to see the 
greatest growth in company sales 


training offerings in the foreseeable 
future. 


There is a growing conviction that 
the education and training of the un- 
derwriter must be a _ continuous 
process. Already the length of time 
required to complete the sales train- 
ing programs offered by the com- 
panies ranges from one to three 
years. The underwriter may then 
pursue the two year LUTC course, 


followed by the four year CLU . 


studies. Thus it takes from seven to 
nine years, depending upon the 
length of the company program, for 
the underwriter to complete all of the 
educational and training courses 
available to him, but his education 
should not stop with the completion 
of these courses. We live in a period 
of rapid change and, if he does not 
pursue his studies, it is not long until 
he is no longer abreast of these 
changes. 

Some years ago, in recognition of 
this, Southwestern Life adopted the 
policy of inviting veteran under- 
writers to company schools for re- 
view purposes every three or four 
years. This seems to have been of 
great benefit to our veteran agents. 
In the fall of 1954, following the 
passage of the Revenue Act of 1954, 
our sales training division offered a 
review course in tax insurance to 
those who had previously completed 
our sales training program. More 
than one hundred veteran under- 
writers and field managers enrolled 
for the course. 

Many underwriters too readily ac- 
cept the belief that there is a ceiling 








to their capacity—a ceiling in most 
cases self-imposed. Organized edu- 
cation and training should remove 
this ceiling for the intelligent, ambi- 
tious underwriter. Intellectual re- 
tirement is one of the greatest occu- 
pational hazards in the increasingly 
complex field of life underwriting. 
True education is a continuous proc- 
ess; it enrolls men at the cradle and 
graduates them at the grave. And 
knowledge eliminates timidity and 
fear, for it is power. 


Life insurance education, and par- 
ticularly the education of the life 
underwriter, has been a force for 
tremendous good for the public, for 
the companies, and for the under- 
writer. For the insuring public it has 
provided an intelligent, educated, 
trained advisor in the solving of the 
economic and financial security prob- 
lems of the individual, the family and 
business. For the companies it has 
taught the people the virtues of life 
insurance and the many uses to 
which it could properly be put. And 
this has resulted in an ever increas- 
ing volume of sales, larger policies, 
and fewer lapses. And for the under- 
writer it has brought greater com- 
pensation and to his vocation in- 
creased prestige. No longer is the 
life underwriter placed in the same 
category as the curbstone broker, the 
door to door salesman, and too often 
deemed a nuisance to be avoided if 
possible. He is rapidly becoming 
recognized as an intelligent and re- 
spected member of an ethical calling 
with standards approaching those of 
the highest professions. 
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Health Insurance Legislation 


ROBERT R. NEAL 
General Manager 
Health Insurance Association 
of America 


OLUNTARY HEALTH INSURANCE 
N iiss to grow significantly 
providing protection for the Ameri- 
can people against the loss of income 
and the expense incurred from in- 
jury and illness. A and H benefits 
in 1957 from all voluntary private 
sources will probably exceed four 
billion dollars. The rate of growth 
of benefits exceeds the rate of growth 
in the number of persons insured. 
This fact points to the increasing 
quality of benefits as well as their 
quantity. It can be estimated that 
over 116,000,000 persons will have 
some form of protection against 
hospital expense; 100,000,000 will 
have some form of protection against 
the cost of surgery and 69,000,000 
will have medical expense protec- 
tion ; and 13,000,000 will have major 
medical expense protection. Over 
half in each case will have insurance. 
The rest will be subscribers to pre- 
payment plans. 


Most Significant 


Probably the most significant of 
these figures is the last one dealing 
with major medical coverage. The 
industry faces a stern test of its 
ability to insure against the cata- 
strophic loss. Various legislative 
measures have been suggested which 
would transfer this responsibility to 
government. The more drastic pro- 
posals have not passed Congress thus 
far, but they are perennially available 
for consideration. Supporters of 
this legislation are few but militant. 
In the opinion of some observers, an 
opening wedge may have been made 
in the passage of the total and 
permanent disability provisions of 
the Social Security law. 


For July, 1957 


The eighty-fifth Congress had be- 
fore it a number of measures which 
would directly affect the accident 
and health insurance industry. There 
was a wide divergence of views 
within both parties and it is not pos- 
sible, at the time of this writing, to 
do more than generalize on the 
present status of Federal legislation. 

From its beginning, the Eisen- 
hower Administration has publicly 
recognized that private voluntary in- 
surance is the best method of meet- 
ing the nation’s health needs. The 
first approach to the subject was 
through a reinsurance program con- 
tained in the so-called “Hobby Bill.” 
The House of Representatives de- 
feated the measure. 


Alternate 


As an alternative approach, bills 
were introduced in 1956 to authorize 
the establishment of private insur- 
ance pools as a method of extending 
health insurance coverage. These 
bills (S. 4172, H.R. 12140, H.R. 
12153) were drafted to apply to 
small companies, and were intended 
to permit an antitrust exemption for 
those companies participating. Since 
they were introduced late in the ses- 
sion, there was no time for their 
consideration before adjournment. 

In the session just ended the Ad- 
ministration’s bill was introduced 
late in March in both houses of 
Congress (S. 1750, H.R. 6506, H.R. 
6507). No company could become 
or remain a member of a pool if it 
paid claims equal to or in excess of 
1% of all claims paid in the United 
States for a calendar year, or if its 
assets at the end of the preceding 
year were equal to or in excess of 
one-half of 1% of the total assets on 
such date of all companies in the 
United States. An antitrust exemp- 
tion is intended by the bill for com- 
panies who are members of a pool. 


The policy of the Health Insur- 

ance Association of America in 
regard to this is contained in the 
following resolution passed in Feb- 
ruary, 1957: 
Widespread experimentation and re- 
search to make more adequate the 
protection of voluntary accident and 
health insurance and to further its 
extension to all insurable Ameri- 
cans should be encouraged. 


It is inherent in research and ex- 
perimentation that although not all 
projects and programs produce sig- 
nificant and tangible results, never- 
theless from the process of trial 
and error progress develops. The 
Health Insurance Association of 
America endorses voluntary insur- 
ance programs intended to contribute 
to and accelerate such progress. The 
interest of government in maintain- 
ing conditions favorable to volun- 
tary experimentation and competi- 
tion is welcomed. In this connection, 
some companies have expressed in- 
terest in and willingness to partici- 
pate in a voluntary pooling arrange- 
ment, if authorized under Federal 
legislation. In view thereof, the As- 
sociation authorizes its staff to 
participate in the development of 
such legislation as is represented in 
S. 4172 and H.R. 12140, 84th Con- 
gress, on behalf of such interested 
companies, 


Federal Employees 


Since 1955, proposals for Federal 
employees health insurance have 
been before Congress. The original 
bills provided for a standard indem- 
nity plan with options for other types 
of coverage. Last year the major 
proposal was for a major medical 
plan for all employees insured under 
the Federal Employees Group Life 
Insurance Act. 

(Continued on the next page) 











Legislation—Continued 


While hearings were held by the 
House Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, the Committee 
took no action on the bill. Chief 
opponents of the major medical ap- 
proach were Blue Cross, Blue Shield, 
and the American Hospital Associ- 
ation. 

It is understood that the Civil 
Service Commission has been study- 
ing the feasibility and cost of a pay- 
roll deduction plan for both basic 
coverage and major medical, but no 
legislation has been recommended 
thus far. 

Early in April, identical bills 
(H.R. 6687, H.R. 6718, and H.R. 
6832) were introduced in the House 
by Congressmen Morrison (La.), 
Lesinski (Mich.), and Congress- 
woman Granahan (Pa.). It is un- 
derstood that the Machinists Union 
was supporting these measures. 

Health service benefits would be 
provided on a payroll deduction 
basis for Federal employees and 
their dependents. Four alternative 


plans for basic care are offered: 
(1) service (Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield), 

(2) cash indemnity (insurance), 
(3) group practices prepayment 
(HIP, ete.), 

(4) union sponsored, 

Major medical is optional in addi- 
tion to the basic coverage. Basic 
hospital benefits must include one 
hundred twenty days continuous 
hospitalization, or one hundred 
twenty days in the aggregate in any 
periods of hospitalization separated 
by ninety days or less, and neces- 
sary medical and surgical services 
would be determined by the Advisory 
Council. The Federal Employees 
Health Insurance Advisory Council 
would be established to generally 
supervise the program, and a Fed- 
eral Employees Health Insurance 
Fund would receive the deductions 
and contributions and pay premium 
or subscription charges. Under this 
program the government would pay 
the lesser of one-half of the cost for 
the basic coverage and the full cost 
of the major medical ; or an amount 
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equal to $1.50 bi-weekly for an em- 
ployee or $4 bi-weekly for an em- 
ployee and his dependents. 

On April 18, Congressman Holi- 
field (Calif.) introduced H.R. 703+ 
generally approved by the Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield and American 
Hospital Association. It is generally 
similar to the Machinists bill but 
differs most sharply in the govern- 
ment’s contribution. It provides 
that the government contribute one- 
half of the charges or premiums, 
but not in excess of $1 bi-weekly for 
an employee or $2.50 bi-weekly for 
an employee and dependents. 


During the eighty-fourth Con- 
gress, the Subcommittee on Welfare 
and Pension Funds of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare held extensive hearings and 
issued a report and recommenda- 
tions. This report was critical of 
the inadequacy of state and Federal 
statutes to prevent certain alleged 
abuses, i.e., practices such as the pay- 
ment of high commissions, excessive 
administrative fees, high retentions, 
unequal treatment of policyholders, 
the activities of unscrupulous agents 
and brokers, and the lack of a code of 
ethics for the industry. The report 
included recommendations for a 
Federal disclosure law. 


Shortly after the convening of 
the eighty-fifth Congress in January, 
a number of bills were introduced 
on this subject in both the Senate 
and the House. Two bills intro- 
duced in the Senate best illustrated 
the two major approaches made to 
the problem. 


S. 1122, introduced by Senator 
Douglas, would provide for regis- 
tration with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission of both unilat- 
eral and jointly administered “em- 
ployee welfare or pension benefit 
plans” covering twenty-five or more 
employees. Annual reports would 
be required of all plans covering one 
hundred or more employees. This 
plan enumerates in detail the con- 
tents of the annual reports and 
would require them to be made 
available to the beneficiaries and the 
public in one form or another. 

S. 1145, by Senator Ives, would 
require registration of unilateral and 
jointly administered “welfare bene- 
fit plans” with the Secretary of 
Labor, exempting those established 
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by and providing benefits under a 
statute. In contrast to the detailed 
reporting requirements of S. 1122, 
this bill would leave to the Secretary 
of Labor the authority to determine 
what information should be required 
and to whom the reports should be 
made available. 


Fair Labor Standards 


Before consideration of any of 
these measures by either the Senate 
or House committees, the Senate 
organized the Select Committee to 
Investigate Improper Activities In 
Labor-Management Relations, 
headed by Senator Kennedy of 
Massachusetts. This committee has 
carried on a series of public hearings 
which have held national attention. 
At this writing, it was anticipated 
that the Select Committee would 
make recommendations for legisla- 
tion to govern the handling and con- 
trol of union funds sometime in June. 
It was further expected that shortly 
thereafter hearings would be called 
by the Legislative Subcommittee on 
the proposed legislation, with no 
action in the House prior to that 
time. 

The President in his State of the 
Union Message called for expansion 
of coverage under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, commonly known as 
the Minimum Wage and Hour Law. 
Both political parties had advocated 
similar action in their political plat- 
forms. As a result, a number of 
bills were introduced early in the 
session. Hearings were held by the 
Senate Subcommittee of the Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee. The 
Health Association filed a statement 
with the Committee urging that the 
present exemption of outside sales- 
men be retained in the Act. 

It is encouraging to note that on 
April 10 the Chairman of the 
Senate Subcommittee, Senator Ken- 
nedy, introduced S. 1853, which is 
his concept of proper amendments to 
the Fair Labor Standards Act after 
having sat through the Senate Sub- 
committee hearings. This bill would 
not alter the outside salesman ex- 
emption, 

In 1956, the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee held extensive hearings on a 
previously passed House bill which 
would have extended coverage to an 
additional two hundred fifty thou- 
sand persons. In addition, the bill 
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would have permitted women to 
retire at age sixty-two on full bene- 
fits and allow totally and perma- 
nently disabled persons to retire at 
age fifty or under. The Committee 
reported a bill which provided only 
for the reduction in the retirement 
age of widows. 


Amendment Adopted 


On the floor of the Senate, Senator 
Walter George was successful in get- 
ting an amendment adopted by a 
vote of forty-seven to forty-five 
which provided for the restoration of 
the total and permanent disability 
benefits at age fifty to be admin- 
istered through a separate fund. An 
amendment was also adopted permit- 
ting women and wives of covered 
workers to retire at age 62 at 80% 
of full benefits with a proportionate 
increase in income for those retiring 
between the ages of sixty-two and 
sixty-five. Widows of covered work- 
ers are eligible for full benefits at 
sixty-two. 

This year two bills were intro- 
duced which would eliminate the age 


fifty limitation and make cash dis- 
ability benefits available to all who 
are totally and permanently disabled, 
regardless of age—S. 1137 by Sena- 
tor Morse, and H.R. 5303 by Con- 
gressman Fino. 

It was not anticipated that there 
would be action in either House on 
these two measures. However, the 
House of Representatives has passed 
and sent to the Senate H.R. 6191 
which provides for an extension of 
one year in the filing time for recipi- 
ents of permanent and total dis- 
ability payments, and would allow 
a disabled veteran with service con- 
nected disability to collect both his 
veteran’s compensation and Social 
Security disability payments. In the 
Senate, where there is no limitation 
on germane amendments, it was 
thought possible, at this writing, that 
Senator Morse might offer his pro- 
posal as an amendment to H.R. 6191. 

Senator Revercomb (W. Va.) in- 
troduced two measures in the Senate, 
S. 1811 and S. 1812 and companion 
measures were introduced by several 
members in the House which would 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Legislation—Continued 


further liberalize the Social Security 
Statutes. S. 1811 would greatly 
liberalize the definition of “disabil- 
ity” to read ; “An individual who has 
such a medically determinable physi- 
cal or mental impairment shall, in 
the absence of substantial evidence 
to the contrary, be deemed to be un- 
able to engage in any substantial gain- 
ful activity if, solely by reason of 
having such impairment, he is un- 
able, as a practical matter, to obtain 
employment.” 


S. 1812 would extend disability 
coverage to any worker determined 
to be permanently disabled who has 
had at least one quarter of coverage 
under Social Security. This is in 
contrast to the present requirement 
of twenty quarters of coverage out 
of forty quarters before the begin- 
ning of his disability. 

For several years bills have been 
before Congress which would pro- 
hibit any insurance company doing 
an interstate business from issuing 
group health, hospitalization, and ac- 
cident insurance unless the policy 
contains a provision that it shall be 
incontestable after having been in 
force for three consecutive years. 
The only exception was for non-pay- 
ment of premium. These bills have 
never come to hearing. 

This year two bills, H.R. 116 by 
Congressman Christopher of Mis- 





souri, and H.R. 5041 by Congress- 
man Rhodes of Pennsylvania, were 
introduced before the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee. Instead of the three-year 
period, Congressman Rhodes has 
lowered it to eighteen months in his 
bill. 

The Medicare program to provide 
hospital and medical care for fami- 
lies of members of the Armed 
Forces went into effect last Decem- 
ber 7. Insurance companies were 
designated to administer the pro- 
gram in some seventeen states. In 
the five months that the program has 
been in operation, the insurance com- 
panies have paid more that thirty- 
two thousand hospital claims and 
nearly five thousand fees for doc- 
tors’ services in the areas in which 
they administer the program. More 
than two thousand hospitals are 
participating in the program in the 
areas assigned to insurance com- 
panies. These statistics are from the 
current records of the Mutual of 
Omaha which is the prime contrac- 
tor in the seventeen states. These 
figures will be amplified by statistics 
to be received from the Liberty Mu- 
tual Insurance Company which ad- 
ministers the program in Alabama. 

The number and amount of claims 
paid by the companies has been in- 
creasing steadily during the past five 
months. It is estimated that claims 
are currently being paid at the rate 
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of more than $1,000,000 a month. 
These claims are being paid for 
members of the families of Army, 
Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, 
Public Health Service, U. S. Coast 





Guard and the U. S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. 

The claims are being processed 
immediately as they are received by 
the companies. They (the com- 
panies) are reimbursed by the gov- 
ernment for operating costs incurred. 
The contracts between the Defense 


Department and the insurance con} 


panies will be subject to renewal 
next June 30. 

We believe that the able admin- 
istration of the program by these 
insurance carriers thus far will en- 
courage the Department to further 
consider the services of insurance 
companies at the time contracts are 
considered for renewal. 


Overseas Employees 


Late in the 1956 session of Con- 
gress, Congressman Morrison of 
Louisiana introduced H.R. 12193. 
The bill provided for physical ex- 
aminations, immunization services, 
medical travel, and in and out pa- 
tient care for overseas civilian em- 
ployees and their dependents. To 
secure these services, the head of each 
government agency would be per- 
mitted to deal through the facilities 
of his own agency; with other 
agencies ; through cooperative agree- 
ments with foreign governments; 
purchase them on a fee or contract 
basis, or any other appropriate 
means. No action was taken on this 
bill. The bill was again introduced 
as H.R. 6141 in the past session. 

Last year the Congress increased 
by 10% retirement annuities under 
the Railroad Retirement Act. This 
year it was anticipated that Congress 
would act to raise the tax rate to 
cover last year’s increase to the ex- 
tent of approximately three quarters 
of 1%. However, legislation was 
introduced in both Houses of Con- 
gress at the behest of the railroad 
brotherhoods (S. 1313 by Morse of 
Oregon and H.R. 4353 by Harris 
of Arkansas) which would provide 
for an additional increase in the 
minimum daily benefit rate paid for 
unemployment or sickness, This lat- 
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QUESTION 1 


A salesman for a hosiery mill 
called upon the hosiery buyer of 
a large chain store and displayed 
a certain style and make of men’s 
socks priced at $2.85 per dozen 
pairs. The buyer agreed to pur- 
chase 12,000 pairs of assorted 
sizes. The hosiery mill subse- 
quently claimed that labor costs 
had increased unexpectedly and 
refused to deliver the socks ex- 
cept at a price of $3.00 per 
dozen. The chain store took the 
case to court and the decision was 
in its favor. 

An underwriter for a life in- 
surance company explained a 
family income policy and quoted 
premium rates to a prospect. The 
prospect agreed to purchase the 
contract and gave the under- 
writer a check for the first-year 
premium. The life insurance 
company was willing to issue the 


higher than the quoted rate on 
the ground that the prospect’s 
health was such that the pre- 
mium quoted would not cover 
the risk assumed. The prospect 
took the case to court and the 
court supported the position of 
the life insurance company. 

- (a) Explain carefully the basis 
for the findings of the court in 
each of these two cases, giving in 
your answers the legal principles 
involved. 
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(b) Describe the forms of 
legal remedy which might be 
sought by the chain store in its 
suit against the hosiery mill. 
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Composite Answers 


(c) What factors, both legal 
and practical, should the pros- 
pect in the foregoing life insur- 
ance case, or the losing party in 
any case, consider in deciding 
whether to appeal a decision of 
a trial court? 


Answer to Question I 


(a) (1) In the hosiery mill case 
the court undoubtedly rendered its 
decision in favor of the chain store 
on the basis that a representative of 
the hosiery mill with full authority 
to do so, had made an offer to the 
chain store which had been accepted 
by an authorized representative of 





PART C—LAW, TRUSTS AND TAXES 


the chain store. The agreement be- 
tween the parties met all the essen- 
tials for a binding contract. Both 
parties acted in a manner which in- 
dicated they intended to make an 
agreement that was legally enforce- 
able. After acceptance of the offer, 
neither party could withdraw, be- 
cause the contract had already come 
into existence. The fact that labor 
costs increased unexpectedly did not 
release the hosiery mill from its 
contract. Since the offer was ac- 
cepted exactly in accordance with 
the terms with which it was made, 
a contract had been made which was 
binding upon both parties. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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DEAN'S NOTE 


The accompanying answers to questions which were used in the June 1956 
C.L.U. examinations given by the American College of Life Underwriters form 
a composite set made up from the replies of various candidates. An answer 
selected for this set is frequently much fuller than that necessary for a good 
grade. Moreover, it is edited in order to complete sentences which have been 
abbreviated or to round out ideas which may have been presented in skeleton 
form. Answers to all questions are presented even though candidates were not 
expected to answer them all. Hence this set is substantially longer than that 
of the typical candidate who receives a high grade. 

This set does not purport to show perfect answers to each question, nor to 
indicate that the answers presented were the best which appeared on any 
paper, but rather to give representative high quality answers. Many of the 
questions and problems involved the use of judgment on the part of the 
candidate. Accordingly, no hard and fast solution could be expected. Credit 
was given for the reasonableness of the candidate’s answers and for the intelli- 
gence with which he applied his knowledge. 

Candidates for subsequent examinations are particularly cautioned not to use 
this set of questions and answers as a direct method of preparation. The 
answers are by no means a short-cut which will take the place of thorough and 
systematic study of the subjects suggested. Anyone who uses them as such 
invites disappointment since the examination questions each year are framed 
with the idea of testing whether the applicant’s knowledge is thorough and 
comprehensive. On the contrary, a candidate who has properly studied the 
various subjects contemplated by the examinations may find a compilation such 
as this helpful in suggesting the manner in which the factors in a question 
should be analyzed and the solution organized. He may also find it helpful, after 
completing his preparation for an examination, to prepare his own set of 
answers to the questions herein asked, and then compare it with the answers 














C.L.U. Questions—-Continued 


In the life insurance case the court 
probably based its decision in favor 
of the life insurance company on the 
ground that the life insurance agent 
did not and could not, by the terms 
and conditions stated in the applica- 
tion, make an offer by merely de- 
scribing the policy and quoting the 
rates. Hence, the application signed 
by the prospective insured even 











though accompanied by his check, 
can be considered no more than an 
offer to buy the insurance which the 
company need not accept if the appli- 
cant fails to qualify for standard in- 
surance. In this instance he did fail ; 
accordingly, the company made a 
counter offer at a 20% higher rate 
which had the legal effect of reject- 
ing the original offer. Thus no bind- 
ing contract could come into exist- 
ence unless and until the applicant 
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1943, 1945 and 1952. The Seattle agency, under 

Mr. Bell’s direction, has long been one of 

the Equitable Life of Iowa’s leading agency 
organizations. 
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FOUNDED IN 1867 IN DES MOINES 


accepted the counter offer, i.e., the 
rated policy, a fact which never oc- 
curred, 

(b) The legal remedies which 
might be sought by the chain store 
in its suit against the hosiery mill 
would include a suit at law to re- 
cover money damages, a suit at 
equity to require specific perform- 
ance, or an action to rescind: the 
contract. In a suit at law to recover 
money damages the chain store 
would initiate legal proceedings by 
filing a complaint with the clerk of 
the court. This complaint would 
contain a complete statement of the 
alleged facts upon which the chain 
store bases its cause of action. Upon 
the filing of a complaint, the clerk of 
the court would issue a summons, 
which the sheriff would serve upon 
the defendant hosiery milly The de- 
fendant hosiery mill would then have 
to answer and show why judgment 
should not be entered against it. If 
the hosiery mill failed to defend the 
case by filing proper pleadings, or 
failed to appear within a definite 
period of time, a judgment would be 
given against the hosiery mill for 
want of plea or appearance. After 
proof by the chain store of the ex- 
tent of the damages suffered the 
court would enter the amount of 
damages and costs upon the court 
docket; the judgment against the 
defendant hosiery mill would then 
be a matter of record. 

If the socks are of a unique type 
which are not procurable elsewhere, 
the chain store might initiate a suit 
at equity asking for a decree of 
specific performance. Equitable 
remedies may be sought when there 
is no adequate remedy at law. Usu- 
ally, a suit in equity is tried before 
a judge sitting without a jury. The 
judge passes upon questions of both 
law and fact. The decision of the 
court in equity is called a decree. If 
the court in equity decided in favor 
of the chain store the court would 
issue a decree of specific perform- 
ance of the contract, i.e., the hosiery 
mill would be ordered to deliver the 
socks at the agreed upon price. 
Failure on the part of the hosiery 
mill to obey the equitable decree 
would constitute contempt of court. 
Any person in contempt of court 
may be placed in prison or fined by 
order of the court. 

The chain store might wish to 
bring suit to rescind the contract in 
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case it places an order for socks with 
another hosiery mill, and therefore, 
would wish to prevent delivery of 
the 12,000 pairs at a later date at the 
price of $2.85 per dozen. The term 
rescission means to revoke or re- 
peal, and as applied to contract law 
means that the contract is no longer 
binding and that the parties to the 
contract are restored to their orig- 
inal positions, 

(ce) In deciding whether to ap- 
peal a decision of a trial court, the 
losing party in any case would first 
evaluate the probability of making 
a successful appeal. Such an evalu- 
ation would be based upon the deci- 
sions made previously by the courts 
in similar cases, whether the lower 
court admitted or rejected evidence 
in error, whether the judge wrongly 
charged the jury, whether the ver- 
dict was appropriate on the basis of 
the evidence submitted, or whether 
the verdict was excessive or inade- 
quate. In addition to these legal 
factors, the losing party in a case 
should consider carefully the ex- 
pense and time involved in appealing 
the case to a higher court. In addi- 
tion, there is always the possibility 
that appeal of a case will alienate 
good will or adversely affect public 
relations for the appellant. 


QUESTION 2 


(a).°A” purchased a life in- 
surance policy on his own life 
in which the beneficiary designa- 
tion read as follows: “To ‘B’, if 
living, otherwise to ‘C’.”” The 
policy reserved to “A” the right 
to change the beneficiary. “B”’ 
killed “A” and was sentenced to 
life imprisonment after being 
convicted of murder. The pro- 
ceeds of the life insurance policy 
are sought by “B”, “C’’, and the 
administrator of “A’s” estate. 

Evaluate the claims of (1) 

the administrator of “A’s”’ estate, 
(2) “B”, and (3) “C”, to the 
proceeds of the life insurance 
policy in this case. 
. (b) A life underwriter in tak- 
ing a non-medical application 
was told by the applicant that he 
had undergone treatment and 
several operations for abdominal 
disorders. The underwriter re- 
marked that these were minor 
matters and failed to record 
them on the application form. 

A policy was issued and de- 
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livered to the insured. Shortly 
thereafter the insured was op- 
erated on again for the abdom- 
inal ailment and he died as a 
result of the operation ten 
months after the policy had been 
issued. The life insurance com- 
pany denied liability on grounds 
that the operations prior to the 
application were serious and they 
should have been informed. 


(1) Discuss the life insurance 
company’s legal obligation 
under this contract. 


(2) What responsibilities 
would the life underwriter 
have to (i) the life insur- 
ance company, and (ii) 
the beneficiary of the life 
insurance policy? Explain. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued “B” is not living. A court might from benefiting by the death off such 
award the proceeds to “A’s” admin- — others if the persons who would have § ance 
Answer to Question 2 istrator on the following reasoning: benefited participated either as prin. gatec 
“B” cannot receive the proceeds be- cipal or as an accessory before the§ The 
(a) (1) The administrator of cause he cannot be allowed to profit fact in the willful and unlawful kill. J} woul 
“A’s” estate would have claim to by his crime; “C” cannot receive the ing of the benefactor. These statutes} surec 
the proceeds of the life insurance proceeds because he takes only if are commonly referred to as Slayers} insur 
policy only if it were established that “B” is not living at “A’s” death; Acts. In almost all cases these stat- Or 
neither “B” nor “C” were entitled therefore the proceeds go to “A’s’” utes make specific reference to the that 
to the proceeds. The beneficiary administrator. disposition of insurance proceeds§ surat 
designation is specific in naming (2) Many states have enacted when the slayer has participated inf conts 
“B”, if living, and in naming “C” if statutes which preclude persons the unlawful killing of the insured. pany 
They provide generally that insur-— past 
ance proceeds payable to a slayer as§_ agent 
the beneficiary of any policy on the§ the | 
life of the decedent shall be paid tof sider 
the estate of the decedent unless thef  princ 
policy designates some other person (2 
not connected with the slayer asf agent 
contingent beneficiary. tions 
Even in the absence of the various] petw, 
statutes previously referred to, most comp 
courts will hold as a matter of com-f areas 
mon law doctrine that a wrongdoer§ relat; 
who has become a participant inf} j<, im 
such a heinous crime as murder shall pis r 
be barred from profiting by his own§  carrj, 

wrong. Therefore, “B” would not§# The 

be entitled to any part of the pro-§  cipjti 

ceeds. to fol 

rovi 

(3) As indicated in (2) above, #% 

the Slayers Acts usually give effect whicl 

to the alternative beneficiary desig- comp 

nation. In those areas where such§ tion « 

statutes have been enacted, the law der y 

would consider that “B” had prede-§ Whe: 

ceased both “A” and “C”, and “Cf Joyal 

The tools of life insurance selling are complex. would therefore be entitled to the becor 

: , proceeds according to the terms set§  losse: 

But most men of intelligence can learn to master F . . ; . 

2 ; orth in the policy. Again, many§ resyl 
them. If they are employed for short term gain,  oourts by simply applying common} comp 
their purpose may be nullified. If used to shape jaw doctrine would deem “B” to be tile 
a family’s future . . . they truly serve humanity. legally dead. The insurance pro-§} or fo 
That is why, at Cal-Western Life, so much em- ceeds would pass therefore to “C”, tary 
phasis is placed upon the “career attitude” the contingent beneficiary. from 

(b) (1) A court would probably ee 
THE hold that the life insurance company = 
is not liable under this insurance ; on 
' « contract. The insured’s death oc- 
es t ern L if e A g e nt curred within the contestable period. J °° th 
In view of the treatment and several he w 
operations undergone by the appli- ee 
H cant, and in view of the nature offf -JUTISC 
. +. trusted advisor! the operation which caused his = 
1 death, it appears obvious that thegj °° 4 
wens partner ais plans information spot i his yo aes 
medical history was very material § Sle 
for tomorrow! The absence a this dieeadlion on ability 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. the application constituted a material Possil 
misrepresentation. A life insurance woul 
CALIFORNIA-WESTERN STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY agent has no authority to waive "espe 
Home Office: Sacramento statements about medical history be ac 
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such as these. Therefore, the insur- 
ance company would not be obli- 
gated to pay the policy proceeds. 
The insurance company, however, 
would probably refund to the in- 
sured’s estate the premium which the 
insured had paid. 


On the other hand, it is possible 
that some court might hold the in- 
surance company liable under the 
contract on the theory that the com- 
pany had knowledge of the insured’s 
past medical history because its 
agent had knowledge thereof, and 
the knowledge of the agent is con- 
sidered the knowledge of the agent’s 
principal. 

(2) (i) The rule of principal and 
agent gives rise to a fiduciary rela- 
tionship. This relationship exists 
between the life underwriter and his 
company just as it does in other 
areas of the law. As a result of this 
relationship, a high duty of loyalty 
is imposed upon the agent in favor of 
his principal. This duty of loyalty 
carries with it many responsibilities. 
The life underwriter has a respon- 
sibility to the life insurance company 
to follow the latter’s instructions and 
provide the company with complete 
and accurate information on all items 
which would be important to the 
company in considering an applica- 
tion or in determining the terms un- 
der which a policy should be issued. 
When an agent breaches the duty of 
loyalty he owes to his principal, he 
becomes liable to his principal for all 
losses which the latter suffers as a 
result of the breach. Should the 
company be obliged to pay the pro- 
ceeds of the policy to the beneficiary 
or for that matter suffer any mone- 
tary loss, it could recover its loss 
from the agent. In any case where a 
fiduciary duty is breached, the agent 
is subject to dismissal. 

(ii) Since the beneficiary was 
neither a party to the contract nor 
to the conversation with the agent, 
he would not appear to have any 
rights in the matter. However, in 


jurisdictions where ‘the doctrine of 


implied warranty has been extended 
to allow recovery where no actual 
privity of contract exists it is pos- 
sible that the agent would incur li- 
ability to the beneficiary. It is also 
possible that the agent’s conduct 
would be considered fraudulent with 
respect to the beneficiary and would 
be actionable on that ground. 
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QUESTION 3 


(a) What are the rights of 
creditors in the life insurance 
policies owned by an insured 
who becomes a bankrupt. 

(1) when the policies are pay- 
able to the  insured’s 
estate? 
when the policies are pay- 
able to the insured’s de- 
pendents or other third- 
party beneficiaries? 


(2) 


State any qualifications neces- 
sary to your answer in each case. 


(b) “One of the great advan- 
tages of the corporate form of 
business organization is that 
most states, in creating a corpo- 
ration, breathe into it the ele- 
ment of everlasting life. On the 
other hand, the dissolution of a 
partnership is inevitable.” 


(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 








(1) Outline the circumstances 
which will cause a part- 
nership to be dissolved. 
Outline the circumstances 
under which a corpora- 
tion may be terminated. 
Does the fact that a part- 
nership in a given situa- 
tion is legally dissolved 
mean that the business 
must be terminated? Ex- 
plain. 











(2) 


(3) 


Answer to Question 3 


(a) (1) Under the Federal 
Bankruptcy Act the trustee in bank- 
ruptcy acting in the interest of the 
bankrupt’s creditors would have a 
right to the cash values of any life 
insurance policies whose proceeds 
are payable to the insured’s estate, 
unless the state involved has a stat- 
ute which protects from the claims 
of creditors policies payable to the 
insured’s estate. Most state exemp- 
tion statutes, however, do not pro- 
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tect proceeds payable to the insured 
or his estate. The Federal Bank- 
ruptcy Act expressly permits a 
bankrupt, having a policy with a 
cash surrender value payable to him- 
self, or his estate, to keep the policy 
free from the claims of his creditors 
by paying such surrender value to 
the trustee within 30 days after the 
company issuing the policy has as- 
certained and stated the exact 
amount. In the absence of state 
statutes, therefore, the trustee would 
be entitled to the cash values of all 
policies payable to the insured’s 
estate. 


(2) In the absence of state ex- 
emption statutes the trustee in bank- 
ruptcy would be entitled to the cash 
values of life insurance policies in 
which the beneficiary is designated 
revocably. This is because the Fed- 
eral Bankruptcy Act provides that 
the trustee in bankruptcy shall be 
vested with the same title and inter- 
est in property owned by the bank- 
rupt that the latter himself has. 
Obviously, the bankrupt would have 
title in a policy where there was 
merely a revocable designation and 
he would be empowered to change 
the designation in favor of himself 
or his estate. Therefore, the trustee 
possessing the bankrupt’s rights can 
divert the cash values into the lat- 
ter’s general estate for the benefit of 
the creditors. However, many states 
today protect any cash surrender 
values that may have accumulated 
under the policy when payable to a 
named beneficiary even though the 
beneficiary is revocably designated. 
Other states have passed more lim- 
ited exemption statutes, whereby 
the cash values are protected only 
if the proceeds are made payable to 
certain specified members of the 
insured’s family, such as dependents 
or close relatives. 


Where the beneficiary is desig- 
nated irrevocably, the trustee in 
bankruptcy can assert no rights in 
the policies on behalf of the insured’s 
creditors because the irrevocably 
designated beneficiary has an inter- 
est in the cash surrender values 
which cannot be impaired without 
his consent. 


(b) (1) The — circumstances 
which will cause a partnership to be 
dissolved are: termination of a 
definite term or particular undertak- 
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ing specified in the partnership 
agreement, the express will of any 
partner when no definite term has 
been specified for termination, the 
express will of all the partners, good 
faith expulsion of a partner in ac- 
cordance with the partnership agree- 
ment, voluntary withdrawal of a 
partner in contravention of the part- 
nership agreement, illegality of the 
business purpose, death of a partner, 
bankruptcy of a partner or the part- 
nership, legal disability of a partner, 
and finally, dissolution by judicial 
decree, 


(2) The circumstances under 
which a corporation may be termi- 
nated are: expiration of its corporate 
charter, revocation of the corporate 
charter by the state of incorporation, 
bankruptcy of the corporation, con- 
solidation or merger of the corpora- 
tion with another corporation, agree- 
ment among the stockholders to dis- 
solve, and finally, termination of the 
corporation by judicial decree, 


(3) The fact that a partnership 
in a given situation is legally dis- 
solved does not necessarily mean the 
business must be terminated. A 
partnership may be dissolved under 
any one of the circumstances indi- 
cated in (1) above. However, fol- 
lowing dissolution of the partnership, 
another partnership may be formed 
or another type of business organi- 
zation established to carry on the 
operation of the business without 
any interruption and without termi- 
nation or liquidation. 


QUESTION 4 


(a) “A” sells a used type- 
writer to “B” for $20. After “B” 
has the typewriter completely 
overhauled at a cost of $60, the 
police discover that the type- 
writer had been stolen from “O”, 
the original owner, who now 
seeks to recover the typewriter. 
Describe the respective rights of 
each of the parties. 

- (b) “X” performs certain 
work for “Y”. The two cannot 
agree on the amount that “Y” 
owes “X”, “Y” makes out a 
check for $100 less than “X’s” 
claim and writes on the face of 
the check, “In full payment of all 


claims accrued to date, June 1, 
1956.” 
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(1) Does this notation affect 
the negotiability of the 
check? Explain. 

(2) If “X” should cash the 
check bearing the forego- 
ing notation, what effect 
might such action have 
on the balance of his 
claim? Explain. 


Answer to Question 4 


(a) If “A” acquired the type- 
writer as an innocent purchaser he 





has a right of action against his 
vendor. This transaction involves 
the sale of goods and under such 
circumstances there arises an im- 
plied warranty in favor of the ven- 
dee. The seller warrants that he has 
title to the goods he is selling and 
when a theft of personal property 
occurs no title passes ; therefore, the 
warranty is breached. 


Since no title passes as a result of 
a theft, “O”, the original owner of 


(Continued on the next page) 


























C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


the typewriter, will have a right to 
recover his property in an action of 
replevin. This right of “O” is sub- 
ject, of course, to the court’s ruling 
with respect to the doctrine of ac- 
cession. Normally, when an inno- 
cent purchaser of stolen goods 
greatly increases the value of the 
property as was no doubt done in 
this case in view of “B’s” sixty dol- 
lar expenditure which was three 
times the purchase price, he is en- 
titled to keep the property so long 
as he reimburses the true owner for 
the original value of the goods. 

If the doctrine of accession is ap- 
plied, title will actually vest in “B” 
subject to his duty to compensate 
“©” for the original value of the 
machine, which may or may not be 
twenty dollars. The purchase price 
will be strong evidence of the origi- 
nal value. In those jurisdictions 
where “O” would be permitted to 
replevy the typewriter, “B” would 
have a right of action against “O” 
because of the breach of the implied 
warranty of title. “A’s” innocence 
would have no bearing on “B’s” 
right to recover. His measure of 
damages would be those which natu- 
rally flowed from the breach. 


(b) (1) In order for an instru- 
ment to assume the status of ne- 
gotiability, it must conform to the 
requirements set forth in the Uni- 





form Negotiable Instruments Act. 
One requisite of negotiability among 
others, is that the instrument must 
contain an unconditional promise or 
order to pay a sum certain in money. 
Does the language, “in full payment 
of all claims accrued to date, June 
1, 1956,” convert the check into a 
conditional order to pay rather than 
an unconditional one? No, this 
language merely serves as a book- 
keeping memorandum to identify the 
origin of the instrument or as a kind 
of receipt. The order upon the 
drawee bank is absolute and uncon- 
ditional. 


(2) Normally the paying of a 
lesser sum than what is owed does 
not discharge the balance of an in- 
debtedness. This is certainly true 
when the debt is liquidated, i.e., the 
amount owed is not in controversy. 
A promise by the creditor to accept 
less in full satisfaction of the claim is 
not binding upon him because his 
promise is not supported by consid- 
eration. On the other hand, when 
the debt is unliquidated, i.e., where 
there is a dispute as to the amount 
owed as in this case, the cashing of 
a check, which clearly indicates that 
it is tendered for the purpose of 
fully discharging the obligation, will 
constitute an accord and satisfaction. 
The cashing of the check by the 
creditor is tantamount to a promise 
on his part to compromise the claim 
and the consideration to support the 
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promise is deemed to exist by virtue 
of the debtor surrendering his right 
to litigate the issue and possibly 
show that he owed even less. This 
is so even though the check is ac- 
cepted under protest. When “X” 
cashes the check he relinquishes all 
claims against “Y”. Some jurisdic- 
tions insist upon an actual considera- 
tion to be present and in the ab- 
sence of such would hold in favor 
of “X”, 


QUESTION 5 


(a) “D” died intestate after a 
long illness. At the time of his 
death, he was the sole owner of 
real estate in several states, 
common stock in a number of 
corporations, and several life in- 
surance policies. Contrast the ad- 
minstrator’s responsibilities with 
respect to (1) the real estate, 
(2) the securities, and (3) the 
life insurance, including a state- 
ment as to the law which will 
govern the disposition of each of 
the foregoing types of property. 

(b) In appointing an admin- 
istrator the probate court usu- 
ally must determine the person 
entitled to the appointment, see 
to the execution of the adminis- 
trator’s bond, and issue letters of 
administration. 


(1) Explain the general pro- 
cedure followed by a pro- 
bate court in determining 
who should be appointed 
administrator of a de- 
ceased’s estate. 

For what purpose is the 
administrator’s bond exe- 
cuted and on what basis 
is the amount of the bond 
determined? 

Explain the nature and 
purpose of letters of ad- 
ministration. 


(2) 


(3) 


Answer to Question 5 


(a) The administrator’s respon- 
sibilities with respect to the real 
estate located in the several states 
and the law that would govern its 
disposition would be determined by 
the law of the state in which the real 
estate is located. If the common law 
governs, title to the real estate would 
pass directly and at once to the heirs. 
The administrator would have re- 
sponsibility only for the current 
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rents and any crops which might 
still be unharvested. Furthermore, 
the administrator has the right to 
obtain a court order to sell real prop- 
erty to acquire funds with which to 
meet unpaid claims against the es- 
tate. In some states by statute real 
property passes through the hands 
of the administrator and must be ad- 
ministered in the same manner as 
personal property. 


(2) With respect to the common 
stock owned by “D”, it is the admin- 
istrator’s responsibility to assemble 
and safeguard the certificates and 
make arrangements either to sell 
them or to distribute them to the 
heirs after settling the claims of the 
estate. The administrator should in- 
form himself concerning the specific 
requirements of the laws of the state 
of the decendent’s domicile which 
are applicable to the disposition of 
the securities of the deceased. 

(3) With respect to lite insur- 
ance proceeds payable to “D’s” 
estate, the administrator has the 
responsibility of collecting the pro- 
ceeds, administering them as a part 
of the estate, and distributing them 
to the heirs. With respect to in- 
surance payable to beneficiaries 
other than “D’s” estate, the admin- 
istrator has no responsibility for the 
collection or distribution of the pro- 
ceeds, although he may be required 
to report them in his inheritance or 
estate tax returns, and to take cer- 
tain action in connection with the 
collection of death taxes applicable 
to them. If “D”. owned any insur- 
ance on the life of another person or 
persons, such insurance would be 
under the control of the administra- 
tor, and would be administered and 
distributed by him like any other 
personal property in “D’s” estate. 
The law of the decedent’s domicile 
would govern the disposition of the 
decedent’s life insurance payable to 
his estate. 

(b) (1) The probate court, upon 
petition of a party in interest, ap- 
points an administrator. The court, 
in selecting the administrator, will 
be governed by the order of prefer- 
ence set forth in the applicable state 
Statute, and by the fitness of the 
various possible appointees. While 
the laws of the different states vary, 
the surviving spouse would normally 
be given preference, or in the ab- 
sence of a surviving spouse, a child 
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of the decedent. Sometimes a bank, 
or a creditor, or any other fit person 
is appointed administrator. The 
court will not appoint a minor, and 
normally will not appoint a non- 
resident. To a large extent the 
court will attempt to adhere to the 
wishes of the family in making the 
appointment of the administrator, 
but in no case is it bound by family 
preference. The court’s primary 
concern is to appoint someone who 
is legally qualified. 

(2) The purpose of the admin- 
istrator’s bond is to provide indem- 
nity to the estate for the benefit of 
the creditors or the heirs if mal- 
feasance or mismanagement on the 
part of the administrator should re- 
sult in dissipation of real or per- 
sonal property values. The amount 
of the bond is based upon the value 
of the property under the control of 
the administrator, and the face 
amount of the bond usually is twice 
the estimated value of such property. 

(3) Letters of administration are 
certified instruments issued to the 
administrator by the court evidenc- 
ing the authority of the administra- 
tor to settle the estate. The purpose 
of these letters of administration is 
to place in the hands of the admin- 
istrator evidence of his authority to 
act for the estate in winding up its 
affairs and in making final settle- 
ment. 


(To be continued) 


CANADIAN GRANTS 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE from the 
Canadian Life Insurance Fellowship 
Fund has been granted to fifteen 
medical research projects at ten 
medical schools of Canadian univer- 
sities. The aggregate amount 
awarded by the fund this year is in 
excess of $60,000 and the individual 
fellowships range in value from 
$2,500 to $6,000. 

The fellowships have been 
granted to universities across the 
country from Halifax to Vancouver. 
Five of these are renewals to allow 
the scientists to continue their work. 
The other ten are new research proj- 
ects. The fellowships are granted 
on an annual basis and start on July 
1 of each year. ° 


MUTUAL FUNDS 


THE NUMBER OF mutual fund ac- 
cumulation plans in force passed the 
half-million mark during the first 
quarter of the year, according to the 
National Association of Investment 
Companies. Net assets of the 162 
member companies of the associa- 
tion reached $10,440,620,000 at the 
end of the quarter, of which $9,105,- 
0‘8,000 was assets of 136 open end 
(mutual fund) members. The num- 
ber of investment company share- 
holder accounts rose to 2,970,420. 
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HAROLD SMYTH 
Hartford 
President's Trophy Winner 


FRED S. FERN 
Newark 
President's Plaque Winner 


JOHN J. KELLAM, C. L. U. 
New Canaan 
President's Plaque Winner 


HAROLD T. DILLON 
Atlanta 
President's Plaque Winner 


for 

superior Performance 
In 

Agency Operation 


WE HONOR THESE OUTSTANDING 


GENERAL AGENTS 


Each year National Life awards the President’s 
Trophy to a general agency in recognition of “most 
outstanding performance in agency operation and 
development.” 


We are proud to announce that the 1956 President’s 
trophy was won by our Harold Smyth Agency of Hartford. 


Awards are also presented to three additional 
agencies for their outstanding performance in agency 
operation. In recognition of their achievements, 1956 
President’s Plaques were awarded to the Fred S. Fern 
Agency, Newark; the John J. Kellam Agency, New 
Canaan; and the Harold T. Dillon Agency, Atlanta. 


To these top ranking general agents and their staffs 
we extend heartiest congratulations. 
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A MUTUAL COMPANY - FOUNDED IN 1850 
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NEW FILE 


A smaller version of their Super El file, 
this new “46” by Diebold, Inc., requires 
only seventeen square feet of floor space 
and can hold approximately one hundred 
twenty-five thousand 5” x 3” cards. Offer- 
ing push button efficiency for fast, efficent 
mass record handling, it can also accomo- 
date 8” x 5” or 6” x 4” records, tab or MIB 
cards. All operations are automatic and 
well guarded by safety devices. 


OFFICE PARTITIONS 


Workwall, movable partitions by L. A. 
Darling Company, enable an office to look 
modern, inviting and still maintain a busi- 
ness-like appearance. Boasting economical 
maintenance, beside providing flexible 
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office efficiency 


space division and promoting efficiency, 
these units make possible complete 
changes in layout as desired, by the use 
of exclusive modular uprights. Offering 
unlimited decorating schemes since it 
comes in wood grains, linen patterns and 
solid colors, there are also available 
matching desks, office equipment and ac- 
cessories which are attachable and allow 
maximum flexibility and use of space. 





LEDGER TRAY SAFE 


A new ledger tray safe which combines 
“on-the-spot” fire protection for important 
records with convenient active filing for 
reference or posting, features large swivel 
casters for effortless rolling to point of use 
at desk or posting machine, and a counter- 
balanced cover which permits opening or 
closing with extreme ease and rapidity, 
according to York Safe and Lock. When 
closed, the records are protected against 
a one-hour fire reaching 1700 degrees, 
certified by the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
label. Available in two sizes, the unit 
accommodates trays for any kind of 
record, and when the lid is lifted, the 
records rise to the most convenient operat- 
ing height, and are fully expcsed. Tension 
of the lid and height of trays ar2 adjust- 
able. 








DICTET 


To meet the needs of persons whose 
voice recording needs travel with them, 
Dictaphone Corporation has designed the 
Dictet, a battery-operated portable tape re- 
corder. Weighing less than three pounds 
and about the size of a candid camera, 
the unit provides a full hour's recording 
time on re-usable magnetic tape. A single 
finger-tip lever controls record, re-wind 
and playback while tiny dials control vol- 
ume of voice input and playback. Tapes 
are magazine-loaded and are mailable in 
special cartons. Accessories are available 
to convert the Dictet to a transcriber with 
listening device and toe-pedal to control 
start-stop of playback. The unit is fitted in 
a shoulder-slung leather case. 





VIP BRIEF CASE 


A detachable portfolio, divided into five 
spacious compartments, fits into the top 
of this attache case and may be removed 
by the half-turn of a concealed fastener. 
A dual purpose divider panel, which can 
serve as a writing desk while traveling, 
conceals clothing and personal items which 
are carried in the lower compartment. 
Finished in scuff-proof Tolex, a top quality, 
heavy-duty vinyl plastic, the case is 
claimed not to fade, crack or peel and to 
be easily cleaned with a damp cloth. It 
is available in brown or saddle russet with 
burnished brass hardware. The case is 
made by the Olympic Luggage Corporation. 
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Read for yourself 
why TRANSCOPY'* offers 
more than any other 
photocopy machine... 





rm : ...then see a demonstration as proof! 


ed the 

= a Thousands Already Know same type of paper as the original. There are 14 types 
camera, In all types of business, thousands of satisfied users have of precut positive papers — 3 types of transparent paper | 
saa found TRANSCoPY a primary contribution to the im- and film, card stock, Duplex paper (two sides), 5 col- | 
e-wind § provement of office efficiency. Wherever there is a copy- ored papers, form printed papers, in any size or in rolls. 

te ing requirement—and for any and every type of original, Complete Service and Supply Facilities in Your Area 

able in J TRANSCOPY copies it in record time and 100% accu- When you buy TRANScopy you buy a national service | 
ailable § rately. There is no limit to the time and money-saving and supply organization too! Locations in all major 

phe uses of TRANSCOPY. Here’s why!— . cities guarantee fast, dependable service. You'll be kept | 
itted in § Pays for Itself informed of the latest in equipment, supplies and photo- | 


You get savings per print—not cost per print... because copy methods. 
you get copies when you need them most. Swift, direct 
and easy—and at a fraction of the cost of the old fash- 
ioned way. 

Copies Everything 

Copies any type of original whether written, printed or 
drawn, black on white or colored, opaque or translucent 
—sharp and clear every time and in a matter of seconds. 
Copies All Sizes 


Models for Every Need — Prices for Every Budget 

Remington Rand Transcopy is available in the widest | 
choice of sizes and price ranges. You get photocopying | 
geared to your specific needs. There are models for 
separate, small size originals or large scale engineering | 
drawings and even bound records. Separate printers and 
processors, a portable model and all-in-one compact | 


: ; re ’ Duplex Model in two sizes. : | 
Copies any size of original up to 26” wide and in any “ " 
length ...an exclusive no other photocopier can offer. PRICES RANGE FROM $195.00 to $395.00. 


This means unrestricted photocopying for any type and NO DOWN PAYMENT — take up to 30 months to pay 















size of record. Peer ee | 

Perfect Copying Under Any Lighting i 7 Ftand 

You get complete photocopying safety under any light- 4 °'V'S!ION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION i 
nto ve | ing conditions — even bright fluorescent lighting. There | °° '759 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York I 
le is no need for darkened room areas, special shields or ; C) Send for free detailed booklet (P401). I 
vailte”g hoods. , , oO peg eat ae representative call for an appointment 
ich can §  Long-Life Quality Paper i j 
ae TRANSCOPY prints are tops in quality with long life and g = ave & TITLE — Jf 
artment. | Clarity equal to and often better than the original. Prints | com :y : : : 1 
= will not fade —are not affected by heat. ADDRESS _ aa 
and to | Biggest Selection of Paper J civ _ZON oe ee ee ee 
sloth. It § With TRANscopy, records can be copied virtually orn the Qe cc cn cam cme ce me ce ce es cee eee cee eee ee ed 
= 
roto |) RANSCOPY with all the solid value and dependability that only Remington Rand can offer!!! 
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Why the Connecticut General Life Insurance Company 
uses “the desk pen you fill just twice a year” 
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Never runs dry! The Inkomat 444 holds 6 months’ Right point for every job! Because there are 32 
ink—40 times more than any other fountain pen. Base is precision points to choose from, Connecticut General em- 
spill-proof—even if upset. No evaporation. So Connecticut ployees can select exactly the correct point for every writ- 
General’s pens are always ready to write. Capillary point ing job. Inkomat 444’s write neatly, easily, with less writ- 
fills instantly... writes 300 words a dip. ing pressure than any other kind of pen. 
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Replaceable points —a blessing! What ifa 
Connecticut General employee drops his pen, damages 
the point? A new point screws in in seconds... costs just 
60¢, list price. Presto—pen is good as new! Only Inkomat 
444 is so easy, economical to keep in working order. 
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Choose exactly the right point for every 
writing job — from Esterbrook’s 32. 
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Suggestions 


UGGESTIONS, like oil, are where 

you find them, and like oil, you 
must explore and drill if you expect 
to hit the “pay”, and then, you must 
expect about nine out of ten “dust- 
ers” for your efforts. In plain lan- 
guage, management must search for 
suggestions from the employees. Not 
all employees will or can respond to 
the invitation to think construc- 
tively about their jobs. About 20 to 
25% of the employees are capable 
of constructive suggestion about 
methods, or at least are willing to 
make suggestions for improvement 
provided the incentive is sufficiently 
attractive. 


Know Weak Spots 


The employees in their daily con- 
tact with the work soon come to 
know the weaknesses in methods. 
They recognize non-essential activ- 
ities, and wasted effort. They of- 
ten learn short cuts which make 
their work easier, but not neces- 
sarily more efficient. 

Management consultants have 
learned something that quite often 
management ignores. In doing a 
survey of methods, the consultant 
always confers with the employees 
in order to “get their ideas.” Ob- 
viously, the consultant brings to his 
survey a wealth of experience 
serves to guide him in 
appraising the effectiveness of 
method, but to a large extent he 
telys on and is receptive to the ob- 
servations of the workers who are 
doing the work and are facing the 
problems of work production. 

We have established the fact that 
some of the workers (about 25%) 
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could make suggestions to improve 
methods. Why then do less than 
10% of the workers come forth 
with suggestions? The answer is a 
simple one—management ordina- 
rily provides no means of tapping 
this reservoir of ideas. 


Two Basic Means 


There are two basic means of 
encouraging employees to make 
suggestions. One depends for its 
success on the ambition and aggres- 
siveness of the employee whereby 
worthwhile suggestions are ap- 
praised and become a factor in 
merit rating so that employees who 
do show initiative and creative in- 
terest are rewarded by upgrading 
and salary increases at periodic in- 
tervals if the quality of objective 
analysis continues to be displayed. 

The other means depends on the 
acquisitive instincts of the em- 
ployees and immediately rewards 
all usuable suggestions by cash 
awards which are based on a for- 
mula known to the employees and 
developed by management. 

Both plans, as such they are, are 
formal in that a definite program is 
undertaken to develop suggestions. 
The delayed reward plan (through 
merit increases) is the less effective 
of the two plans. There is no sub- 
stitute for financial reward not- 
withstanding the fact that personal 
credit, prestige, publicity and other 
non-financial rewards do motivate 
a few to constructive action. 

We no longer work in the dark 
concerning suggestion plans. Con- 
siderable experience has been built 
up to guide management in the 
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development of a plan. A definite 
plan will work better than one 
which, . although more generous, 
leaves the award up to the judg- 
ment of management. A _ positive 
and sure “dollar” has more attrac- 
tion to many than an indefinite, but 
potential “two dollar reward.” We 
are not speaking about the method 
of determining if the award should 
be made (this is based on the usable 
and practical aspects of the sugges- 
tion) but the method of determin- 
ing the size or amount of the award. 
Employees, with few exceptions, 
respond better and more favorably 
to definiteness. They like things 
spelled out in understandable terms 
even though this may pose prob- 
lems for management and run coun- 
ter to management’s tendency to 
“deal with each situation on its 
merits.” Management is usually re- 
luctant to get itself pinned down to 
a definite policy or procedure. The 
policy of being flexible certainly 
doesn’t apply to personnel policies 
and procedures. 


A Few “Musts” 


A suggestion plan, although it 
should be definite, need not be com- 
plex and cumbersome. There are a 
few “musts” in any plan: 


1. A full description of the plan. 
2. A “form” on which suggestions 
may be turned in. 

3. A “place” where 
may be deposited. 

4, Provision for anonymity of the 
employee if he desires it. 


suggestions 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Suggestions—Continued 


5. Periodic review of all sugges- 
tions—do not delay on this impor- 
tant point. 


6. A record of all suggestions re- 
ceived, and action taken in each 
case. - 


7. The means of personally noti- 
fying the employee of the action 
(positive or negative—and if nega- 
tive, why) taken on the suggestion. 


8. A definite schedule of awards 
—minimum award but no maxi- 
mum award as the maximum will 
depend on the value of the sugges- 
tion and the percentile (which 
should be definite) sharing of the 
benefits with the employee. 


9. The publication of accepted 
awards even though the name of the 
suggestor may be omitted if he so 
desires. 

10. A periodic renewal of interest 
in the suggestion plan—i.e., keep 
the plan sold. 


Full Description 


Suggestion plans are not limited 
to large companies. As a company 
grows in size, the plan tends to be- 
come more formalized. In any situ- 
ation, however, large or small, pro- 
vide a full description of the plan. 
Describe the objectives of the plan 
—what kind of suggestions are 
wanted. Define who shall be eligi- 
ble for the award—if supervisors 
are eligible, under what circum- 
stances. A suggestion plan can be 
compared to a “contest” in which 
the rules help the contestants as well 
as protect the company. 

A suggestion plan is not intended 
to become a “means of granting 
financial aid” by indirect salary ad- 
justments, overly gracious and li- 
beral rewards and for paying for 


ideas which lack merit. A sugges- © 


tion plan is nothing more than a 
plan whereby the employee is given 
an opportunity to share in the sav- 
ings and benefits of the suggestions. 
Therefore, the suggestion should be 
one that will improve the operation, 
speed up the work, increase pro- 
duction, and in general save money 
for the employer. Developing a full 
description of the plan is no easy 
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task because many situations must 
be anticipated and provided for. 

Explain how the suggestions 
are to be turned in—what detail 
is needed—the advisability of draw- 
ings to support the suggestion— 
where assistance may be obtained 
if additional data is required to 
complete the suggestion. The “sug- 
gestion” in respect to methods is 
not similar to the “invention” which 
is a gadget or tangible mechanical 
appliance. If the employee’s work 
is such that he may develop inven- 
tions which are associated with the 
work, an “invention agreement” 
probably would be used. 


Review Them 


There should be a_ suggestion 
box, placed at a convenient spot (or 
more than one may be used) where 
suggestions may be dropped. These 
suggestions should be gathered at 
least once each week—recorded on 
the suggestion register—and then 
reviewe ', preferably by a commit- 
tee, but at least by someone in au- 
thority in order to determine their 
applicability. If the suggestion is 
applicable, the annual savings aris- 
ing from the use of the suggestion 
must be determined. It is impor- 
tant to put the suggestion into use 
as soon as possible. 

The employee should be con- 
tacted and should be fully apprized 
of the action taken in respect to his 
suggestion. If the suggestion is ac- 
cepted, explain the basis of the 
award determination. If the sug- 
gestion is turned down, explain 
why. If it has merit but is under- 
developed, encourage the employee 
to complete his suggestion. 


Numbered Forms 


Some employees are reluctant to 
make suggestions that may reduce 
the manhour requirements, fearful 
that they will be blamed for the “re- 
duction in work” and will suffer 
from social pressures placed upon 
them by other employees. To pro- 
vide for this, most suggestion plans 
provide for “numbered suggestion 
forms,” each of which has a perfor- 
ated tear-out coupon bearing the 
same number. If the suggestion is 
accepted and an award paid, the 
employee can privately claim the 














award upon presentation of the cou- 
pon—his name does not appear in 
the files or in the records other 
than the manager’s personal file. 

Whether supervisors should be 
included in the plan as eligible 
award winners is a moot question. 
Some believe that the supervisor be- 
ing in a position to observe weak- 
nesses much more readily than 
clerical employees, should not be 
included ‘in’ the plan, whereas 
others, subscribing to the same ob- 
servations, believe that the super- 
visor should indirectly share in the 
awards by receiving a small per- 
centage of the awards paid to em- 
ployees within his jurisdiction. 

Inasmuch as the experts do not 
agree on the best solution to this 
question, it is our opinion that all 
supervisors should share in a com- 
mon pool which is created by di- 
verting a small portion of the 
awards paid to individuals—the su- 
pervisors would share and share 
alike as a reward for the stimulation 
that they can give to the suggestion 
plan. Obviously, there are weak- 
nesses in our suggestion and some 
degree of unfairness in the “share 
and share alike” principle, but it 
does simplify the problem of re- 
warding supervisors and does away 
with the need for complicated form- 
ulae whereby the supervisory 
awards are determined on a more 
individualistic basis. 


As Liberal As Possible 


We emphasized that the sugges- 
tion plan is and must be a coldly 
practical way of sharing dollar sav- 
ings and rewarding merit. That 
being so, make the plan as liberal 
as possible so that it will incite the 
employees to constructive thought. 
Bear in mind that in most cases the 
employer benefits more than the 
employee so that a penurious atti- 
tude will be a short-sighted attitude. 
The type of suggestions received 
will vary from those that “improve 
conditions”, but do not reduce ex- 
penses (dollar savings), to those 
that produce enormous economies, 
the total of which cannot be antici- 
pated or estimated, but must be 
measured from actual results. In 
between these two perimeters will 
be the type of suggestion that will 
produce modest and limited results. 
(Continued on page 58) 
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3USINESS = 


WAR 


WENTY COMPANY PRESIDENTS 

recently took part in the first 
“business war game” ever staged for 
corporate executives, and were in- 
troduced to the facts of life in a 
stylized business world, a mathe- 
matical simulation of the real one. 
This new training device, called the 
Top Management Decision Game by 
its developer, the American Man- 
agement Association, divided the 
men into five teams or “companies,” 
each staffed by four presidents who 
plotted moves, spent non-existent 
money, compared sales with those of 
competitor’s, and planned new strat- 
egies. 


Nobody Won 


The combatants’ only weapons 
were pencils, paper, desk calculators, 
and business know-how. Nobody 
really won; victory in business is 
not so clear-cut as in war, particu- 
larly when each side has four ene- 
mies to contest with instead of one. 
But the competitive struggle was in- 
tense. And at the end of the equiva- 
lent of three years of business life, 
when the presidents all met again 
to review the final reports from their 
electronic scorekeeper, they agreed 
that they had had a concentrated 
experience in making business deci- 
sions that could never have been 
duplicated in their own offices. 
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The chief purpose of the game is 
to give presidents and would-be 
presidents intensive practice in the 
analytical techniques of decision 
making— in the process by which the 
executive selects from a mass of 
available facts those that are perti- 
nent to the problem he must solve, 
analyzes their meaning for the fu- 
ture, and decides on an appropriate 
course of action. It also is designed 
to show business executives who 
normally do not make decisions in- 
volving the company as a whole how 
the top man must balance a myriad 
of inter-related factors in guiding 
the operations of his firm. 


The essential idea behind the game 
is a mathematical simulation of the 
business world. As in operations 
research and other new mathemati- 
cal techniques now being used in 
business, there is a mathematical 
model, which consists of a group of 
cause-and-effect formulas that deter- 
mine the interaction of the decisions 
made by each team. 

In the AMA game these formulas 
have been coded into an electronic 
computer, which acts as_ official 
scorekeeper. Because of the speed 
with which the computer calculates 
—at each phase of the game it takes 
the machine only about two minutes 
to figure out the effects on every 
“company’s” financial position of its 





own and its competitors’ decisions— 
a few hours of concentrated game 
play can be made to simulate years 
of business experience. 

The business world of the game 
is an arbitrary one. It is true to life 
in the sense that spending money 
produces the same sort of effect that 
it does in the real business world. 
Other things being equal, more ad- 
vertising tends to sell more of the 
product; a higher level of produc- 
tion tends to make production more 
efficient ; more spending on research 
and development tends to sell more 
of the product (by improving it) 
and also tends to reduce the cost of 
producing it—all relative to, what 
competitors do. The formulas are 
based on the principles of classical 
economics. 

However, to keep the game simple 
enough to play without long advance 
study, some factors that actually do 
affect the outcome of a business de- 
cision in real life have been omitted. 
For example, companies in the game 
cannot raise money by selling stocks 
or bonds; they can only sell their 
product or their plant, and all trans- 
actions must be for cash. There are 
no human relations factors in the 
game, aside from the inevitable in- 
teractions among team members ; the 
players don’t have to worry about 

(Continued on page 56) 
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ROYAL announces a brilliant new typewriter! 


Exclusive features include Twin-Pak, the clean and easy ribbon changer 


Now... changing a ribbon is so clean and ; 























New Royal Twin-Pak ribbon 
comes rolled in two cases. 
Nothing to wind! Nothing to thread! 











that takes the dirty work out of office typing 


Never before has a standard office type- 
writer offered you such brilliant typing 
speed and letter-perfect results. 


New Twin-Pak makes ribbon chang- 
ing sO easy, you’re assured of always 
getting a sharp, clean impression. Hap- 
pier secretary, too. 

And Royal’s new “brilliant action” 
keeps her fingers flying relaxed all day 
long... because the touch is a good deal 
lighter ... tailored to each finger. 


Fact is, just about everything goes 








faster, quieter and a good deal easier 
with this brilliant new Royal. 


And those fashion-styled Royal-tone 
colors help to brighten up your office, 
cut down on tiring eye-glare. Your 
choice of Cameo Pink, Sea Blue, Willow 
Green, Sandstone or Pearl Gray. 


INTERESTED ? 
Discover how this brilliant new Royal 
will improve your typing production. 
And a girl’s morale. Call your Royal 
Representative for a free office trial. 


Product of Royal McBee Corporation, world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters 





standard typewriter 
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modern accounting theory, practice & procedure 


Life... Casualty ... Fire... Accident & Health 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 





WILFRED A. KRAEGEL 
Assistant Actuary 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 


N ORDER TO PERFORM any study re- 

garding electronic data processing, 
it appears necessary to develop 
some work pattern in which the data 
processing machine plays a central 
role. By a work pattern, I mean a 
coordinated set of procedures related 
to a given area of operation. Of 
course, the details wouldn’t be 
worked out at this stage but just 
enough would be done to make sure 
that the plan is workable and per- 
mits cost and time analysis. For 
determining economic feasibility, the 
EDP work pattern should not be 
overly elaborate. The study should 
be relatively short and should cover 
large-volume easily defined areas. 


Definition 


A very simple, in fact over-simpli- 
fied, viewpoint of economic feasibil- 
ity is to say that a change is eco- 
nomically feasible, if the company 
will be financially ahead by virtue 
of that change. It’s a little harder, 
of course, to pin down the pieces 
for making such a comparison. We 
attempted to determine economic 
feasibility by comparing a proposed 
system with the current system. It 
is not at all uncommon to hear the 


Suggestion that economic feasibility 


should be determined by compar- 
ing the proposed system, not with 
the current system, but with the 
best system that can be devised 
using current equipment, or inter- 
mediate types of equipment. There 
is some merit for this viewpoint; 
however, it becomes awfully com- 
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plicated and considering the amount 
of time we spent in our relatively 
easier approach, I shudder to think 
how much time it would take to 
really do an adequate job in a study 
which considers all intermediate pos- 
sibilities. 





ACCOUNTANTS MEET 


Electronic data handling for large, 
medium and smaller companies, along 
with the various hardware available 
were thoroughly reviewed at the 
meeting of the Insurance Accounting 
and Statistical Association in Chicago. 
Some one thousand five hundred and 
fifty representatives of the seven hun- 
dred and nine life, fire and casualty 
and accident and health carriers which 
make up the association met in numer- 
ous workshop ions to d com- 
mon problems and their solutions. 

In a feature address, Doctor Samuel 
Alexander, chief of the Data Process- 
ing System Division of the National 
Bureau of Standards, stated that sales 
of electronic computers reached $100 
million last year, just ten years after 
the introduction to industry of that 
equipment. 

Officers elected for the coming 
year at the 35th Conference and busi- 
ness show include: Immediate past 
president, Rodney B. Wilcox, Conn- 
ecticut General Life Ins. Co.; presi- 
dent, Leilyn M. Cox, Employers Mu- 
tual Liability Ins. Co.; vice presidents, 
R. D. Clancy, Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Co.; J. Dryer, Standard Accident 
Insurance Co.; J. D. Hicks, Fidelity 
Mutual Life Insurance Co.; E. E. Mc- 
Candless, United Benefit Life Insur- 
ance Co.; L. S. Rinehart, Nationwide 
Mutual Insurance Co.; and Ervin Wet- 
zel, Allstate Insurance Company. 














We did consider intermediate 
methods for improving our data 
processing. We can see the justifi- 
cation in doing so in some of the 
companies which have followed such 
an approach. However, refinements 
in the present system and intermedi- 
ate use of less powerful types of 
equipment, as effective as they may 


be, are really only a part of the 
ultimate job. Each change in pro- 
cedure and each type of new equip- 
ment, has attached to it a price tag 
for systems work and for conver- 
sion work. The initial price tag of 
something short of the ultimate may 
be very appealing in that it is much 
lower than the price tag of the ulti- 
mate. However, if we assume that 
we will some day reach the ultimate, 
then we must add up all of those 
intermediate price tags and if they 
are honestly viewed it is quite pos- 
sible that they will be significantly 
more than a large-scale one-time 
change. I would like to emphasize 
that this is a viewpoint of one com- 
pany in terms of its particular con- 
ditions. We, for example, have a 
relatively small amount of our in- 
surance operations now on punched 
cards. This situation, of course, 
makes a difference when viewed in 
relation to other companies. 

Now let us consider the ground 
rules of the work pattern which we 
decided to use in our economic feas- 
ibilty study: , 

1. We assumed a monthly cycle of 
operation. This means that the en- 
tire file was passed during a one 
month period. The entire file was 
again passed in a special run at the 
end of the month for accounting and 
statistical purposes, but that is just 
one of the characteristics of the 
monthly cycle. 

2. We assumed our master file to 
be broken down into thirty-one sec- 
tions, that is in due date order and 
policy number order within due date. 
Since there are about twenty to 
twenty-two working days during a 
month, this meant that we would be 


(Continued on the next page) 








booklets 


P276—Courtesy Pays 


Front office courtesy costs little or noth- 
ing, yet goes a long ways towards building 
good relations with all the people an organ- 
ization depends on for its continued life. 
It produces customer—and non-customer— 
goodwill and improves. employee morale, 
loyalty and initiative. It raises the standard 
of the business in the eyes of the com- 
munity and brings about cooperation from 
others the firm comes in contact with. This 
booklet embraces twelve points it would 
be helpful to remember in order to extend 
the greatest courtesy—and reap the great- 
est benefit. 


P277—Hiring Manval-Key Personnel 


A new and simplified program for hiring 
employees, based on research in over |,500 
companies, is explained in only 16 pages 
of reading material, yet covers directions 
for relating a company's job titles to the 
24 job-test fields, an index of more than 
800 common job titles. Followup studies 
have shown that the tests can predict var- 
ious aspects of job efficiency, and that by 
using the program, a company can foretell 
the applicant's “employment risk’ before 
he is hired and a sizeable investment made 
in him. Full instructions are given for giv- 
ing, scoring and interpreting the varied 
tests. Interview, transfer and promotion 
tips are also supplied in the form of bul- 
letins within the kit. A sample of the man- 
ual, including specimen test forms and 
summary worksheets, is available only to 
management or personnel staff. 


P278—Highway Advertising 


How to sell insurance with both moving 
and stationary highway signs are the sub- 
jects of these two brightly illustrated book- 
lets. Offering both day and night adver- 
tising by the use of reflective sheeting, 
the fixed billboard helps pre-condition the 
customer. The same is true of auto bumper 
emblems which can act as an additional 
warning device against rear-end collisions. 
Sample emblems and signs now employed 
by nationally-known companies are scat- 
tered throughout the brochures. 
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One Approach—Continued 


processing one or two due dates dur- 
ing each working day. 

3. We assumed a separate name and 
address file in the same order as 
the master file. 

4. We also assumed an index file 
of twenty-seven characters to be 
used for status inquiries. This index 
file was passed daily in its entirety 
and provided two primary items of 
information : 

a. Premium status. 

b. The date of the last transaction, 
which could be used for locating the 
last complete print-out of that pol- 
icy. 

The operations which we included 
in our feasibility study were; pre- 
mium billing, premium accounting, 
commission accounting, dividend 
calculation and application, and re- 
serve valuation. After further 
thought, we also included those por- 
tions of automatic premium loan 
operations which pertained specifi- 
cally to premium billing and pre- 
mium accounting. These are broad 
areas of operation, and they im- 
plicitly include such things as divi- 
dend accumulations, discounted pre- 
miums, and the like. 

First we broke the entire applica- 
tion down into the computer runs 
which we thought would be necessary 
to accomplish it. These were called 
schematics. A schematic, as we use 
the term, is simply an illustration 
showing the computer together with 
all the input and output units which 
are being used at one particular time, 
together with the identification of 
the inputs and outputs and of the 
procedures being carried on inside 
the computer. These schematics also 
show the time estimates for reading 
and writing, processing, and setting 
up the run. The total computer 
times which resulted could be trans- 
lated into cost estimates, both for 
the equipment and for related op- 
erations and materials and personnel 
time. In other words, these sche- 
matics helped us to estimate the cost 
involved in the proposed system. 

Together with the schematics, we 
prepared a number of block dia- 
grams or flow charts. These flow 
charts were designed to show how 
the information going into a com- 
puter would be processed and edited 
to produce the proper output, that 
is, the various checks, statements, 


> 











notices, receipts and other docu- 
ments. At this stage of our develop- 
ment, we did not yet have a com- 
pany-wide familiarity with the po- 
tential abilities of electronic data 
processing equipment. Consequently, 
the block diagrams helped much to 
show just how these operations 
could be performed. 

Since the block diagrams indicated 
which operations were being incor- 
porated into the data processing sys- 
tem, we were able to make a salary 
study to determine the cost of the 
present methods for handling those 
operations. This was a long and 
difficult process, but we think it was 
well worth the effort. We used a 
technique which employed taking 
each job within an area affected by 
the electronic data processing ma- 
chine and breaking it down into 
black, white and gray components, 
thereby reflecting those portions of 
the work which would be incorpo- 
rated in the data processing system, 
those which would not be and those 
which were questionable. 


A comparison of these two sets of 
costs gave us an idea of the relative 
costs of these operations on the pres- 
ent and the proposed systems, as- 
suming full operation in each case. 
In order to get to the proposed 
system, of course, a large conver- 
sion effort is necessary. Our next 
step then was to study the costs of 
conversion. This can become hope- 
lessly complicated—however, some 
effort in this direction should be 
made. As a result of this study, we 
concluded that a large scale data 
processing machine was feasible. 

Once we had determined the feas- 
ibility of an electronic data process- 
ing system for our applications, we 
set out to solve the next question— 
which equipment was best suited 
for our purposes. Our feasibility 
study had been done in terms of two 
computers so we had some rough 
comparison there. However, there 
were other computers which were 
far enough along to warrant con- 
sideration. Although we could have 
used our monthly cycle work pattern 
as a basis for making a study in 
selection of equipment, we decided 
that it was not what we would want 
on an ultimate basis and therefore 
should not be used as a basis for 
equipment decision. Our objective 
was rather to determine a “short- 
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range ultimate” system and evaluate 
the various equipments in those 
terms. 

For us, the foreseeable ultimate 
turned out to be a daily cycle work 
pattern. This work pattern included 
all of the operations I have men- 
tioned previously and in addition in- 
cluded premium loan accounting, 
policy loan billing and accounting, 
non-forfeiture values, agency statis- 
tical work and terminations. Again, 
these are broad areas. In effect, we 
tried to include in our daily cycle as 
much of the insurance application as 
we could. 

Our method of presentation was to 
prepare a booklet containing a gen- 
eral outline of the operations to be 
performed and an exhibit of the data 
to be included on each input and 
output form. This outline covered in 
some detail all of the many operations 
which we plan to include in our daily 
cycle application. 

This outline by no means approxi- 
mated a detailed flow chart but it did 
provide a good resume of the type of 
activity which was involved in our 
application. As to the exhibit of 
data, for each input and output form 
we showed : 

1. The name of each information 
field. 

2. The number of characters tre- 
quired for each information field, 
both maximum and average. 

3. The frequency of use for each 
information field. 

4. The annual volume of form pro- 
duction, both average and peak. 


Over-all Picture 


All of this material, both the out- 
line and the exhibits of data, was 
summarized on one large sheet so 
that an over-all picture of the appli- 
cation could be determined. We 
made a definite effort to avoid slant- 
ing our daily cycle to any particular 
type of equipment. Rather, we tried 
to make it general enough so that 
all of the computer ‘manufacturers 
could best adapt the unique and 
desirable features of each particular 
piece of equipment to our applica- 
tion. This complicated the compari- 
son but any other approach would 
have seemed to us a less valid com- 
parison. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Better papers are made 


with Cotton Fiber 


GIVE YOUR LETTERHEAD A LIFT 


with WESTON cotton Fiber BOND 


You can see the difference, feel the difference... 
even hear the difference when you compare 
WESTON BOND with letterhead papers that lack 
cotton fiber quality. Cotton fiber adds character and 
impressiveness that stand out at a cost you hardly 
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See for yourself the difference cotton fiber quality 
can make in your letterhead and business forms. 
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Or write for a sample book and make your own 
comparison. Address Dept. BE. 
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One Approach—Continued 


To mention some of the highlights 
of our daily cycle work pattern: 


1. The master file is in policy num- 
ber order and it includes name and 
address, the dividend accounts, the 
indebtedness accounts and all of the 
information necessary for purposes 
of premium billing and policy value 
determination. For purposes of our 
study we also included certain 
agency and commission data in this 
master file. However, our plans 
since that time have changed some- 
what and we have relegated this in- 
formation to another tape. That, 
however, is another story. 

2. We plan to process the entire 
master file daily selecting today’s 
new activities and replacing yester- 
day’s completed activities. There 
may be some possibility of perform- 
ing other operations in this selection 
run as we Called it, but we were not 
too anxious to load the computer’s 
memory in this run because we want 
to provide additional memory for 
those activities of a selection nature 
which are performed only from time 
to time. For example, if we want to 
find the policy numbers of all of the 
policyholders who live in Arkansas 
and who have twenty pay life pol- 
icies issued in 1936 at age forty-five, 
we would have the facility of find- 
ing these in the regular daily selec- 
tion run. 

3. After the selection run, we con- 
template subsequent runs to process 
the activities in order to produce the 
desired output, the notices, the re- 
ceipts, checks, etc. The number of 
runs required for this purpose varies 
according to computer, according to 
facilities assumed for each computer. 
4. One of the items on the master 
file for each policy is the date of 
last transaction. This is the date 
upon which the policy was last acted 
upon in some significant way. We 
plan to print daily a register of trans- 
actions, that is, a listing of all pol- 
icies which have activity during that 
particular day, and by using this 
register of transactions and the date 
of last transaction within each pol- 
icy record, we have the means for 
maintaining an audit trail from the 
current time back to the time of 
issue or back to the time of conver- 
sion to magnetic tape, if that came 
sometime following issue of the par- 
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ticular policy. This idea seems to be 
a “must” as far as we are concerned. 
In effect then, we have a visual rec- 
ord for all information of signifi- 
cance for each policy in force as it 
now stands. 

When we had completed our daily 
cycle requirements, we gave a copy 
to each interested computer manu- 
facturer. Medium scale computers 
were seriously considered but we 
found that too much equipment 
would have been required for our 
application to accomplish what we 
hoped to do with the large scale 
equipment. We finally narrowed our 
study down to five large-scale com- 
puters. 


Prepared Proposals 


With some help from us, the com- 
puter manufacturers prepared pro- 
posals. We found that the write-up 
for our daily cycle specifications 
went a long way toward acquainting 
the computer manufacturers with 
our requirements, but it was neces- 
sary to have some further discus- 
sion. It is certainly not wise to be- 
grudge any time at this stage to 
the computer manufacturers, be- 
cause time spent here reduces the 
time required later on for analysis 
of the proposal. 

After all the proposals were in, 
we analyzed and revised these pro- 
posals to make them complete, con- 
sistent and correct. It was time 
consuming but not too difficult to 
make them complete and correct ac- 
cording to a certain set of assump- 
tions. However, the problem of 
making them consistent was a little 
more knotty; something like com- 
paring apples, oranges, and bananas. 
This problem pertained particularly 
to the assumptions used in the devel- 
opment of time considerations, com- 
plicated by the unique computer 
characteristics. The different com- 
puter representatives tended to use 
different degrees of conservatism in 
their assumptions and even for a 
given computer there would be vari- 
ations from one topic to the next. 
I believe that if there were any one 
thing which we would do differently 
were we to have the opportunity to 
repeat this operation, we would 
check the proposals for consistency 
just as soon after submission as we 
possibly could. We concentrated 


first on completeness and accuracy. 
Then, when we found inconsistency 
later on, we had to re-do certain 
portions of our work. I think it 
would have worked better had we, 
at the beginning, set up a columnar 
arrangement showing the various 
analogous times for each of the com- 
puters. This would have showed 
up gross inconsistencies at the very 
beginning. We did use this columnar 
arrangement later in our study, and 
even then it was of considerable 
help. 

After we had analyzed and re- 
vised the proposals, we summarized 
them, and placed related considera- 
tions in a standardized comparative 
form. We did this for the computer 
characteristics, the times and costs 
as given in the proposals after re- 
vision, and for various facets of ex- 
perience which we attributed to the 
manufacturer. We then called in 
the representatives of the various 
computer manufacturers to review 
their respective sections of this com- 
parative form. It was during this 
stage that a consulting firm was 
engaged to assist in the final report 
and recommendation. 


Major Areas 


After the computer representa- 
tives had substantially concurred 
with our standardized form we pre- 
pared a final report and recommen- 
dation. The recommendation was 
based on five major areas of con- 
sideration which were expanded 
upon in the report: 

1. Costs 

The costs which were considered 
included the initial and continuing 
costs for the entire new operating 
system. This means that we con- 
sidered not only the costs of site 
preparation and of obtaining the 
equipment, but also the costs of con- 
tinuing the operation—including 
personnel, floor area, supplies, main- 
tenance, etc. Full conversion costs 
were included. 

2. Experience 

We considered experience both in 
production and in customer assist- 
ance. Included under the heading 
of experience are such general con- 
siderations as maintenance arrange- 
ments available, programming help 
available, program libraries, service 
bureaus, other breakdown substi- 
tutes, and significant financial data. 
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We also determined significant dates 
in the course of each manufacturer’s 
progress with computers and the 
current status of the equipment be- 
ing proposed, 
3. Time of Utilization 
The most important portion of our 
time summary related to the daily 
runs. However, monthly and annual 
runs were also considered as part 
of the total time picture. I might 
mention parenthetically that our 
time estimates were broken into sev- 
eral parts—read and write, process- 
ing, and set-up. In addition, we 
added an over-all 50% factor for un- 
scheduled down-time and for errors 
in estimation or in lack of anticipa- 
tion of all the many details. 
4. Potential Adequacy of Additional 
Machine Time Available 
Time of utilization which I have 
just discussed is very important and 
it becomes more and more important 
as one comes closer to the maximum 
machine time available. Further- 
more, time utilization is reflected di- 
rectly in many of the costs relating 
to an EDP operation. However, the 
additional machine time available is 
also very significant. In determining 
the potential adequacy of additional 
machine time available, we estimated 
our future increases in volume for 
the applications which we were ini- 
tially considering. This was essen- 
tially the insurance application. We 
also took other applications in the 
company, namely, settlement op- 
tions, mortgage loans, accounting, 
bonds, and expressed these in terms 
of percentages of the basic insurance 
application being studied. The com- 
bination then of volume increases 
and new applications was related to 
our basic time of utilization. We 
then determined how long the addi- 
tional machine time available for 
each computer would carry us under 
these assumptions. As the time of 
utilization increased and as new 
components had to be added, costs 
were also increased and so we had 
a measure to gauge the value of the 
additional machine time available. 
We carried this additional compari- 
son only for the next ten years. We 
felt that anything beyond ten years 
Was too remote to be reflected in 
our current decisions. 
5. All Other Factors 
A great many of the characteristics 
of the computers are directly ac- 
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counted for in one or more of the 
first four topics of comparison which 
I have discussed. However, there 
are some which are not directly re- 
flected in any of these. These in- 
clude such factors as checking de- 
vices, the design and construction of 
the equipment, etc. 


After a comprehensive study and 
review of these five pieces of equip- 
ment we concluded that we would 
be happy to work with any one of 
them and with any of the companies 
standing behind them. Each of them 
has certain unique and desirable 
characteristics which we will miss 





because we’re able, of course, to se- 
lect only one. However, considering 
all things in light of our particular 
situation, we made the decision to 
order the IBM 705 under a lease- 
purchase contract. I must empha- 
size very strongly that this is a deci- 
sion made at one time by one 
company. Another company at the 
same time or the same company at 
another time could very possibly 
have reached a different conclusion. 
It was not an easy decision to make 
and we are convinced that the selec- 
tion of an electronic data processing 
machine will never be an easy choice. 

(To be Continued) 





Vow! AUTOMATIC MAIL INSERTING AT A PRICE 
* EVERY MASS MAILER CAN AFFORD.... 


FOR AS LITTLE AS $3,000.00, CUMMINGTON PROVIDES 
FAST, EASY, AUTOMATIC MAIL INSERTING 


MAILING COSTS ARE SHARPLY REDUCED AND OFFICE EFFICIENCY IS SUBSTAN- 
TIALLY INCREASED. Cummington's automatic mail inserters gather from | to- 6 
enclosures, and stuff, seal, count and stack envelopes. An automatic postage meier 


can be attached. 


CUMMINGTON MAIL INSERTERS HANDLE WIDEST VARIETY OF ENCLOSURES. New 
advanced attachment for punched card inserting eliminates all restrictions on fields 
punched. Feeds all types of end folds easily and efficiently. 
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NEW EECO 
FORMAT CONTROL 
BUFFER 


... Eliminates 

data format problems 

by converting input data 
into compatible format 
for your individual 
equipment. 


The basic EECO Format Control Buffer accepts digitized 
data at random rates from any one of a wide variety of sources 
and produces digital magnetic. tapes in a format suitable for 
your: computer. Jt can also be provided to perform conversion 
from one computer format to another solving the computer 
“language” problem. And it can be modified to handle con- 
version to paper tape, punched cards, or digital plotters. 


Input data can be from such sources as Analog-to-digital 
Converters, Time Registers, Punched Card Readers, Electric 
Typewriters, Punched Paper Tape, or Digital Magnetic Tape. 
And Electronic Engineering Company can “multiplex” the 
equipment to accept data from multiple sources. 


Electronic Engineering Company 


of California 
Wey 01 East Chestnut Avenue Santa Ana, California 


ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
1601 East Chestnut Avenue e Santa Ana, California 


I'm interested in increasing the scope of Data Processing Equipment. Please send me 
more details on the EECO Format Control Buffer. 
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Business War—from page 49 


hiring a new production manager or 
about how the controller gets along 
with the sales manager. And every- 
thing in the game model is quantita- 
tive, with money the only standard ; 
the company that spends more on ad- 
vertising, relative to its competition, 
makes its product that much more 
attractive, without worrying about 
whether it has chosen the right sales 
appeal. 

The presidents who played the 
game were not told what the for- 
mulas were—for fear they would try 
to turn the game into a mathemati- 
cal exercise instead of a business 
one. They were told the basic as- 
sumptions of the business world of 
the game, and they were advised to 
use good business judgment in mak- 
ing decisions. 

The game began when each team 
received its basic operating informa- 
tion, a form reporting how much 
money each company had and what 
it could spend it on. All five com- 
panies were assumed to be manu- 
facturing, in direct competition with 
each other, a single identical prod- 
uct in the five-to-ten-dollar price 
range. At the starting position each 
company had exactly one fifth of the 
market, exactly the same dollar 
value of assets, and exactly the same 
range of choices available. 

The players were given twenty- 
five minutes to select their decisions 
for the first phase of the game, which 
represented a quarter of a year in 
terms of the real business world. 
From a list of specific alternati e 
amounts each company decided how 
much it would spend during the next 
quarter for production, marketing 
effort, research and development, 
and additional plant investment and 
the price it would charge for the 
product during the quarter. 

When each team had circled its 
choices on its copy of the playing 
form, the forms were collected and 
the decisions were key punched on 
cards for the computer. Using tlie 
formulas that had already been in- 
serted into its “memory,” an IPM 
650 computer calculated for each 
company the effects of its own and 








j its competitors’ decisions on its {i- 
nancial position. For each team an 
IBM 407 printer prepared a quar- 
terly operating statement showing 
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how much of the product the com- 
pany sold during the quarter and 
what its costs were. 

The presidents reviewed their re- 
ports to see how their own com- 
panies had done, trying to guess 
what had happened to their com- 
petitors and what the competitors 
were going to do next, and revised 
their own strategies accordingly. 
Then they circled their fresh deci- 
sions for the next quarter, each 
selecting one of more than two mil- 
lion possible combinations of ex- 
penditure decisions. 

This cycle was repeated quarter 
by quarter until the equivalent of 
three business years had elapsed, 
with a continual shortening of the 
time allowed for making choices as 
the presidents became more familiar 
with the game. By the time the 
game ended they were being allowed 
only ten minutes to make their de- 
cisions. 


Compared Notes 


Afterward, in a critique session, 
the presidents got a look at their 
competitors’ results and had a 
chance to compare notes on strate- 
gies. No formal victor was pro- 
claimed, although the company that 
had increased its assets most was 
generally considered to have won. 
Any president who preferred to use 
a different criterion for measuring 
success was allowed to defend his 
point of view. 

The presidents agreed with the 
executives who played the Top 
Management Decision Game in its 
dozen test runs that it was a valu- 
able contribution to management 
training. They praised the idea of 
expressing business problems in 
terms of a mathematical game; the 
rapid reporting of results; the in- 
tensive practice in selection, analy- 
sis, and action; and the emphasis 
on judgment and reasoning. They 
endorsed such typical earlier com- 
ments as these: 


““The game will make a substantial 


contribution to management in the 
training of second- and third-echelon 
executives as well as top manage- 
ment” ; 

“The game’s great merit lies in re- 
minding players of the complex and 
interlocking nature of the factors 
that affect most decisions,” and 
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“Too many of us get involved in a 
specialty without opportunity to ac- 
quire over-all top-management ex- 
perience. The game taught me to 
see how all departments fit into the 
picture.” 

To play the game, all the par- 
ticipants have to do is to circle 
figures and make one addition every 
quarter (to make sure they aren’t 
spending more money than they 
have). To play well, however, they 
are forced to make the same deci- 
sions on the allocation of company 
resources that face every top man- 
agement. They must be able to or- 
ganize their company, analyze a 
business situation, select pertinent 
information, forecast trends, plan an 
over-all strategy, interpret what 
their competitors are doing, and 
shift strategies in response to chang- 
ing conditions. 

Other business games are being 
planned by the AMA. There will 
be more complicated versions of the 
present game, variations that per- 
mit a company to sell in two differ- 
ent markets and that include the 
possibility of merger or of product 
diversification. Specialized games 
will deal with particular business 


‘operating problems such as inven- 


tory and distribution. A more elab- 
orate game will pose the problem 
of organizing the various functions 
of an enterprise to meet competitive 
conditions. 





NEW IDEA 


A NEW BUSINESS CARD by R.O. 
H. Hill, Inc. has a front cover 
which is a regular business card, 
the reverse side used to list pro- 
ducts or services, and a back flap 
which is printed as a small reply 
card—one side to carry the return 
address; the other an order blank, 
a request for information, or a note 
asking the salesman to call. The 
fold connecting the two cards i: 
scored to facilitate tearing off ‘anc 
mailing the back flap when the 
prospect wishes to contact the sales- 
man or receive literature or prices 

The cards are available in two 
sizes: the standard two by three 
inches and one measuring two anc 
three-quarter by four and a _ half 
inches; the latter version carries 2 
postal permit. 
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(set DESK-TO 
FILING AID 


<= 


L. Saue Time... Save Space 


x Encourage WHeatness 


ADJUSTABLE TO INDIVIDUAL NEED 


Ticey one of these attractive Sengbusch steel 
filing aids will increase office efficiency .. . 
eliminate many wasted motions. This complete 
line has all the exclusive features you want 
for true desk-top organization. Every item com- 
bines highest quality and workmanship at a 
sensible price. Ask your stationery or office 
supply dealer about the famous line of Seng- 
busch steel filing aids today! “Can’t Be Beat 
To Keep Desk Tops Neat!” 








Xb KLERADESK 


DESK-TOP FILE keeps papers within 
easy reach, yet assures complete pri- 
vacy. Sturdy all-steel construction... 
easily inserted extra center sections, 
3 in., 6 in., 10 in. floors, available... 
choice of seven gleaming baked enamel 
colors. E-Konomy models in steel, and 
steeless in treated Hardboard, also 
available. 


‘*BUILD-UP’’ 


DESK TRAYS, precision made, are a - 


versatile improvement over ordinary 
IN and OUT trays. Both letter and 
legal sizes may be used in stacks of 
two, three or more — precisely inter- 
locked. Heavy steel . . . label holder 
both ends . . . bright baked enamel 
finish available in five colors. Trim 
plates covering slots of top tray in- 
cluded. 


Xb CATA-RACK 


DESK TOP RACK keeps large directo- 
ries, catalogs and books neatly in place 
for finger-tip use. May be used in the 
home for record storage, filing sheet 
music and dozens of other items. Eight 
two-inch compartments . . . rugged 
steel construction. 


ADAPTO-RACK 


DESK ORGANIZER features strong steel 
base with 9 gauge steel wire separa- 
tors for functional good looks. Sepa- 
rators provide as many as 8 adjust- 
able pa ts with provisi to 
increase to 14 compartments. Real 
desk-top efficiency at an economical 
price. 


3b rine-a-sist 


FILING TRAY quickly hooks on left or 
right side of any file drawer for quick, 
“*hands free’’ filing. Holds letter and 
legal size sheets . . . handy slanting 





bottom keeps papers in place when 
filing. Cuts filing fatigue. Green, gray, 
mist green, or desert tan finish. 


Visit or call your Stationery or 
Office Supply House Today! 





if not available locally, 
send for any Sen sch Office 
Aid on 30 Days FREE Trial. 
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® 
3177 Sengbusch Bic 
Milwackce 3, Wi: 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL COUPON 








3177 Sengbusch Bk 
Miiwackee 3, Wi 


Without Obligation, send us the items checked. After 30 day 


trial, we will either return the 
item or send our remittance. 
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PLOVER BOND 


letterhead and policy paper 


When you’re looking for impressive appearance— 
as you do in letterhead and policy paper—take 
a good look at visibly better PLovER Bonp. 


From carefully selected raw materials to the 
beautiful Qualitex finish, the manufacture of 
PLOVER BOonbp is rigidly controlled to a quality 
standard that’s readily apparent. Yet, you can 
use visibly better PLOVER Bonp for just a few 
cents more a day than ordinary paper. 


Every pound is processed in 99 gallons of the 
world’s purest paper-making water. . . the 
water of Whiting Springs. So perfectly distilled 
by nature, it needs no harsh chemical 
treatments which deteriorate delicate cellulose 
fibers. PLOVER BoNpD is whiter, brighter, 
stronger . . . naturally. 


BH 


Available in white wove in light cockle, full cockle and 
policy finishes; in white and wory laid; white opaque; 
and eight pleasing colors. Ask your PLOVER BonD 
distributor for free sample book, or write Whiting- 
Plover Paper Company, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 





Suggestions—from page 48 


Awards are customarily estab- | 
lished “as a percentage” of the antic- 


ipated annual savings arising from 
the use of the suggestion. This 
percentage is usually between 10% 
and 20% with no maximum ceiling. 
In the cases where the suggestion 
“improves conditions,” produces no 
direct savings, but still has merit, it 
is customary to pay a minimum 
award—say about $10. Manage- 
ment should not let the plan de- 
grade to the point that worthless 
suggestions are being given the 
minimum award so as not to dis- 
courage the employees. A sugges- 
tion plan requires fairness of treat- 
ment and appraisal, courage to re- 
turn suggestions that lack value, 
and definitness in the disposal of all 
suggestions. 


In cases where the award cannot 
be determined because the benefits 
cannot be evaluated except in terms 
of actual experience, it is custom- 
ary to make a partial award of about 
25% of the estimated total award, 
making an accounting of the bal- 
ance of the award when the actual 
figures are determined. 


Contrary to common belief, our 
employees possess an untapped 
wealth of ideas. The unraveling of 
the skein of ideas requires an ac- 
ceptable form of incentive plus an 
enthusiasm by management and a 
receptiveness to “new ways of doing 
things.” 


Don't Be Negative 


Nothing is more discouraging 
than to meet the negative attitude 
that “it won’t work” whenever a 
new idea is confronted. If manage- 
ment really explains why it won't 
work, they may be surprised to find 
that they often answer their own 
objections which stem from preju- 
dice, not reason or fact. 


Few things are more difficult to 
handle than a group of “thinking 
employees” because they will upset 
the tranquility of following a well 
worn furrow—but, nothing is so re- 
warding than the enthusiasm for im- 
provement provided it is a two-way 
reward. 
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Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 














































































































obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 
FILING CABINETS 40. Chair Cushions 94. Silencer 
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FEATURES 


-] Top Commission Contracts 
(_] Life Time Renewals 


[] Financial Assistance at the 
General Agent Level 


[] Agency Group and Pension 
Plans 


[_] Educational Training 
Assistance 


] Salary Plan for Career Agents 


[_] Competitive Policies 
(Par & Non-Par) 


[-] Modern Term Policies and 
Riders 

(] Special Limited Pay & Life 
Policies $10,000 — $25,000 
Participating 

[-) $10,000 Special Whole Life 
Non Par 

[_] Outstanding A & S Policies 


(] Sub-Standard 500% Mortality 
Any Size Policy 





We're a fast-growing company at Old 


Line Life . . . headed by aggressive, 
experienced men . . . and we have 
tremendous opportunities for qualified 
agents who can move right up with us. 
You'll find our company background, 
our policies, and our agency contracts 
give you everything you want for mod- 
ern, competitive selling. For full details 
write F. D. Guynn, VP and Director 
of Agencies, Dept. B-7. 


in California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, 


lowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, South 
Dakota, Wisconsin, 


jNE Ig FE 


The 


Gok 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


HOME OFFICE: MILWAUKEE 


LIFE * SICKNESS * ACCIDENT * HOSPITAL 





Double Dollar Plan—Cont. from p. !8 


as Double-Dollar is opposition to 
the interests of life insurance, pol- 
icyowners and agents alike. Double- 
Dollar is in the public interest. 

Double-Dollar is in the interest 
of savings institutions. Anything 
that will encourage permanent sav- 
ings—leave the banks larger and 
more stable savings balances—will 
obviously increase their lending ca- 
pacity and their ability to finance 
our country’s growing needs. So far 
as we know, Double-Dollar is the 
only life insurance bank plan based 
not on what people intend to save or 
think they might save, but on the 
amounts actually put away and left 
alone. While plans based mostly on 
good intentions might be open to 
criticism, we sincerely find it diffi- 
cult to understand opposition to any- 
thing so fundamental and so exacting 
of actual performance as Double- 
Dollar. 

Double-Dollar is in the interest 
of life insurance. The life insur- 
ance industry is not directly con- 
cerned with providing emergency 
money for short term needs and for 
relatively small amounts. All will 
agree that is the proper function of 
the savings account in the bank. 
But if life insurance can help the 
banks to do a better and bigger job 
of providing such emergency money, 
it owes it to the national economy 
to do so. We see Double-Dollar as 
an opportunity for life insurance to 
build good will not only with its own 
customers, but with the customers— 
savings depositors—in savings insti- 
tutions as well. It has definite good- 
will building value, presents -an 
opportunity to make thousands of 
small savers think of life insurance 
as the cooperative, beneficent institu- 
tion that it is. We know of no way 
that it could be harmful to the life 
insurance business. 

Double-Dollar is in the interest of 
the life insurance agent. Certainly 
anything that is in the interest of 
the public and the national economy, 
anything that can help prevent or 
slow down inflation, anything that 
creates more good will for our great 
business can hardly be considered 
harmful to the life insurance agent 
who depends upon a healthful econ- 
omy for his sales. Specifically it may 








help to add: 
1. Double-Dollar cannot materially 


impinge upon an agent’s ordinary 
sales. The plan is self-limiting by 
its very nature. While we do not 
yet have generally acceptable statis- 
tics the American Bankers Associa- 
tion stated that in one cluster of 
savings banks over half of all ac- 
counts were under $500. The per- 
centage of accounts over $1,000 was 
not available. Plainly, if Double- 
Dollar succeeded in doubling that 
half of all savings accounts under 
$500 the country over, the insurance 
provided would still be a meager 
$1,000. 

2. Now, we do know that the per- 
centage of savings accounts in ex- 
cess of $1,000 is relatively small. 
And the age of the depositors with 
the larger amounts and underwriting 
requirements generally would elimi- 
nate many or most of them, even if 
the plan were not limited to $1,000. 
We believe Double-Dollar is by its 
very nature self-limiting and cannot 
seriously be considered an invasion 
into the agent’s normal market. 

3. Double-Dollar really means more 
and better prospects with the money 
to buy permanent insurance that 
they could not own without the plan. 
If Double-Dollar could double total 
savings in the country and hold that 
increase to finance the national econ- 
omy, business generally would im- 
prove; and the agent could the more 
readily persuade savings depositors 
to withdraw $30 to invest in $1,000 
of permanent insurance, increasing 
the $30 of term provided in the sav- 
ings account. How such a pattern 
could be harmful to the life insurance 
agent we cannot see. 

4. It has been stated that the cost of 
the protection afforded is high. As 
my company writes Double-Dollar, 
the cost to the depositor should be 
about one half of one percent or $5 
per thousand under age 45 and $10 
per thousand at older ages. Now the 
very lowest non-participating one 
year term rates that we know of call 
for $5.35 at age 25 ; $6.30 at age 35; 
$9.10 at age 45; $13.12 at age 50. 
And even these yearly increasing 
rates are not available to the major- 
ity of savings depositors for the 
amounts of insurance provided by 
Double-Dollar, since very few com- 
panies will issue policies for small 
amounts at ordinary rates, if indeed 
they will issue such coverage at all. 
We feel that Double-Dollar unques- 
tionably provides insurance to the 
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public, especially to smaller savers, 
at remarkably low cost. 


5. It has been observed that Double- 
Dollar must surely prove disappoint- 
ing to the public since—when the 
saver meets with an emergency, has 
a serious or fatal illness, for instance 
—he will in all likelihood have to 
withdraw his savings. So he will 
have no Double-Dollar at the time of 
his death. But Double-Dollar has 
already proven that it discourages 
unnecessary withdrawals. And in 
case of real need the saver can bor- 
row with his pass book as collateral, 
use the equivalent of his savings in 
his emergency, and having spent his 
savings still have them replaced in 
the event of his death. So he would 
still be better off with than without 
the Double-Dollar Plan. 


6. Let’s remember always that 
Double-Dollar doubles the saver’s 
dollar for that thrifty person who 
lays his dollar away and leaves it 
there! 

To be sure Double-Dollar is new, 
its appeal to the public unproven. 
But this is hardly a valid reason for 
opposing it. Many or most of the 
plans we offer the public today were 
new, not too long ago. We believe 
any institution must “think out of 
the rut,” devise new ways of serving 
the public, if it is to earn the right 
to survive. Big and fine as it is, the 
life insurance industry is no excep- 
tion. Meanwhile, the few banks that 
are currently experimenting with 
Double-Dollar tell us that, judging 
from the size and stability of the 
accounts so far, they would surely 
go into it again. 

We have been told that even if 
the Double-Dollar plan as we have 
so far underwritten it may be all 
right, the idea opens the way to 
abuses which should be prevented. 
Specifically what form those abuses 
might take has not been too clearly 
pointed out. For one thing it may be 
argued that while Minnesota Mu- 
tual limits Double-Dollar coverage 
to a very small amount, eventually 
larger amounts will be underwritten. 
And so the plan will eventually 
make encroachments into the agent’s 
market. That this objection is at the 
very least largely imaginary has al- 
tealy been proven. The Double- 
Dollar pattern is self-limiting. So 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Midlander Marv Gandelman (left) chats with a client near the state capitol building in Trenton, N. J. 


‘“You reach your goals sooner 
as a Midland Mutual Man...’ 


Young (34), forward-looking Marvin Gandelman attributes much 
of his success as an agency builder to the Midland Mutual’s “earnest 
and sincere effort to cooperate in all activities which are realistic.” 

As General Agent for the Company at Trenton, N. J., since 1952, 
Mr. Gandelman has developed a sound, well-rounded operation. As 
a result of his 1956 performance, he won the President’s Award for 
outstanding achievement among Midland Mutual agencies 5 years 
old and under. 

“With the Midland Mutual,” says Mr. Gandelman, “a man can 
reach his goals sooner and without ‘ulcers.’ It’s a genuine pleasure 
to do business with my company, principally because it’s made up 
of friendly, down-to-earth people whose ambitions and goals are 
consistent with my own.” 

On specific points, Mr. Gandelman has the following to say: ‘ 
COMPENSATION AND FINANCING—‘ Liberal and realistic. Designed 
for Agency Building.” 

RANGE OF POLICIES—“Wide and varied.” 

PROGRAMMING—‘ Midland Mutual’s ‘Full Circle of Security’ material 
is the finest we have seen.” 

SALES Aips—“Good, Modern.” 

HOME OFFICE EFFICIENCY —“Excellent.” 

Want to learn more about the Midland Mutual ag ncy-building help 


which has meant so much to Mr. Gandelman? For details write 
Charles E. Sherer, CLU, Vice President and Director of Agencies. 
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: MIDLAND MUTUAL 


: LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


**eoccccce® af 248 East Broad Street, Columbus 16, Ohio 


Serving Personal Security 
Needs Since 1906 


The areas where Midland Mutual desires to expand include agency-building 
opportunities in: California, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kentucky, Michigan, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia. 





Double Dollar Plan—Continued 


far as we can learn, the great ma- 
jority of all savings accounts is un- 
der $1,000 and the age of depositors 
having the larger amounts and un- 
derwriting requirements — generally 
make any great extension of cover- 
age available impractical. Even if 
this were not so, certainly the in- 
creased ability to buy permanent 
insurance on the part of a great num- 
ber of smaller savers would far off- 
set the remotely possible loss of a 
few larger customers here or there. 

Now we know of nothing that 
human beings cannot contrive to 
abuse. If all things which might be 
abused are on that account to be 
opposed or prevented, then all of us 
are in for a rough time, indeed. We 
may well remember that we cannot 
stifle progress. When we try to do 
so, we find ourselves left behind 
after the parade has passed by. Life 
insurance must continue to improve 
and enhance its services. 


Canvassed the Agents 


When the Minnesota Mutual and 
the First National Bank of St. Paul 
had finally found a way to bring life 
insurance to the small savings de- 
positors by using only existing ma- 
chinery and so making the plan 
practical for both the bank and the 
insurance company from an expense 
viewpoint, the bank and the com- 
pany agreed that it would be wise to 
canvass all life insurance general 
agencies in the city, to be sure that 
adoption of the plan by the bank 
would be acceptable to underwriters 
locally. Only one general agent 
voiced mild objection. Some ob- 
served that they wished they had 
thought of the plan first. Following 
this experience, we have been mildly 
surprised that one or more Under- 
writers Associations voiced objec- 
tion to the plan. 

To repeat, if we did not believe 
that the plan—if it proves saleable— 
is in the interest of the public, the 
national economy, the savings insti- 
tutions, the life insurance industry 
and the life insurance agent, all 
alike, we would forget about it. If 
it proves not to have wide public 
appeal, we may well wish that we 
had put our time in on something 
else. 
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As yet we have heard of no valid. 
objection to Double-Dollar based 
upon adequate facts. That the plan 
is new, untried, we know. We think 
we thought of it first. That it may 
by some, or in some ways, be abused 
could be so. We do not propose to 
abuse it. 

Perhaps those who would oppose 
Double-Dollar classify the plan as 
just another form of mass selling. 
So a brief reappraisal of the possible 
effect of mass selling on individual 
sales may be helpful. 

Let’s note first that economists 
generally agree that by 1960—less 
than three years hence—our gross 
national product will reach a level of 
$420 billion. So it will be up $120 
billion—or 40%, not quite half, over 
a span of ten years. We also predict 
a population of 170 million—pros- 
pects all over the place—with 67 
million employed. That’s 67 million 
individuals earning a total of $420 
billion. With 4 million births a year, 
the economy could hardly be ex- 
pected to remain level after 1960. 
Finally, Time Magazine currently 
reports life insurance in force of 
$415 billion—just about equal to 
one year’s national product in 1960. 

Now back in October, 1951, a vote 
of the companies in the American 
Life Convention, indicated a strong 
majority were concerned even then 
about mass selling and its possible 
effect on individual sales. So for 
their annual meeting at Toronto, we 
attempted to measure the national 
need of life insurance as of that 
time. 


lt Was Found... 


Using a table built by Arno John- 
son of the J. Walter Thompson 
Company, and taking only those 
“spending units” in the nation’s 
earnings of $2000 a year or more, 
and assuming that all were already 
covered by Social Security, though 
they are not even yet, we found that 
—to provide enough life insurance 
to enable any widow to remain at 
home until the last child reaches age 
18, and so to receive her Survivor’s 
Benefits following her husband’s 
death—a need of half a trillion dol- 
lars of life insurance was indicated— 
$514 billions. This figure was based 
on the assumption that these widows 
would get along on two thirds of the 
previous family income until the last 


child reaches age 18. The total life 
insurance then in’ force was only 
$234 billion. The equivalent of So- 
cial Security was then $180 billion. 
Still $514 billions more were needed 
—over half a trillion—just to put a 
minimum foundation under Social 
Security. Recheck of that figure, 
allowing for the increase made in 
Social Security since, indicate the 
need is still about half a trillion 
dollars—$485 billion (a trillion dol- 
lars being a thousand billion). 


Tremendous Need 


Now if we are to add something 
for widows to live on after the last 
child reaches age 18—paying one 
third of the previous family income 
thereafter—we get a further need of 
$1.131 trillions—a total need of $1.6 
trillion dollars or about four times 
the present total of all life insurance 
in force in the United States. But 
note that even this total includes 
nothing for the life insurance needed 
to retire mortgages on homes, edu- 
cate the 4 million babies born from 
year to year, the amount needed to 
retire the increasing number of men 
and women who live to retire, to 
supply corporation, key man, part- 
nership and sole proprietor business 
insurance needs, to provide some 
coverage for children before they 
become “spending units,” to provide 
life insurance for tax and estate pur- 
poses, and so on and on. If the need 
is $1.6 trillion to supplement Social 
Security for widows alone, surely 
a conservative over-all guess includ- 
ing the other needs just listed, would 
indicate a total figure well in excess 
of $2 trillions—two thousand billion 
dollars. That would provide life 
insurance equal only to about five 
times our national product three 
years hence. And we must not for- 
get that over the years all of the 
present $400 billion now in force will 
have to be rewritten on new lives 
as time wears on. And then rewrit- 
ten and again rewritten as men and 
women are born, live and die. 

By the way of confirming the 
above, it may help to recall that no 
less a prophet than Charles Zimmer- 
man, then head of the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association, 
spoke on a panel at the Life Insur- 
ance Association Annual Meeting 
in December, 1955, on this subject. 
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Zimmerman’s job was to predict the 
future of life insurance from the 
angle of “Agency Management.”” He 
quoted Dr. Fabricant as predicting 
a gross national income by 1965 of 
from $500 to $600 billion. He fore- 
saw life insurance sales of some- 
where between $75 billion and $90 
billion by that time, insurance in 
force of $670 to $750 billions. And 
he expected the 180,000 agency staff 
then on the job to increase by 30% 
to 234,000 by 1965. He also pre- 
dicted an increase of 40% in the 
number of agencies. He gave rea- 
sons why he expected there would 
be an increase in mass selling over 
these years. He warned that life 
insurance selling would continue to 
require imaginative, creative, even 
dedicated salesmanship in 1965, even 
as it did in 1955 and does today. 
He predicted “with the utmost con- 
fidence” that “there will be a greater 
market for the sale of individual 
policies” in the years ahead for 
twelve reasons, which may be briefly 
summarized this way: 

1. Home ownership will increase, 
require additional life coverage. 

2. Increasing percentage of High 
School graduates will enter College, 
require educational insurance. 

3. The business insurance market 
will expand with better businéss 
management. 

4. The proportion of producers to 
consumers will be lower—the in- 
creased number of years as non- 
producers at both ends of the life 
span will require additional insur- 
ance coverage. 

5. Life insurance on women—both 
on those employed and in the home— 
will increase sharply. 

6. Juvenile markets will 
further. 

7. People will spend more for new 
kinds of consumer goods, be more 
secure in their jobs and find life 
insurance increasingly the only way 
to be able to “buy the right to live 
today.” 

8. New markets will develop ; people 
how in the lower income brackets 
will come into the market. Ratio 
limitations will be reduced or disap- 
pear and the full time agent will con- 
trol the greater percentage of group 
and wholesale sales. 

9. There will be generally an in- 
creasing acceptance of life insurance 
over the vears. 


expand 
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This “Star of the North’ 
insignia marks a company which 
gives more than lip service to a 
formula that works! This formula 
is based on organized, proven 
sales methods . . . tested presen- 
tations to fit specific needs .. . 
and dramatic, workable visual 
sales aids. Combine these de- 
cisive factors with important 
“family” help from home office 
men who actually demonstrate 
these convincing methods before 
ordinary prospects right on the 
street! 


Add a better paying incentive 
contract including an unusual 
combination of persistency fees. 
These are the reasons why many 
a career underwriter has found his 
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The Agent-Minded . . . 
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MUTUAL 
LIFE 


Insurance Company 


VICTORY SQUARE—ST. PAUL. MINNESOTA 








10. Life insurance will recapture a 
greater portion of the high premium 
or investment type of market. 
11. Our people now “vastly under 
insured” will more adequately insure 
their real life values. 
12. Automation will bring more 
skilled and better paid workers who 
will have greater resources to buy 
the life insurance which they will 
recognize that they need. 

Whether we like it or not, mass 
marketing is here to stay. Even 


with its help life insurance is falling 
far short of doing an adequate job. 
The changes that lie ahead for the 
life insurance business and the life 
insurance agent, seem to be both ex- 
citing and very promising. We be- 
lieve it is for the benefit of the com- 
panies and the agency force to accept 
mass selling as a fact and use their 
sales abilities to make group selling 
processes help make individual sales 
and vice versa.’ Double Dollar could 
do its bit too in that field. 
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Your “Key” 
to a more 
rewarding 
professional 
future ? 


By training to become a CHARTERED LIFE UNDERWRITER 


now, you can gain prestige, render more valuable service, 


multiply your opportunities to increase earnings! 


Keeping pace with ever-changing devel- 
opments in life insurance is vital to the 
success of any life underwriter. That’s why 
each year more and more ambitious and 
conscientious people are enrolling in study 
programs offered by the American College 
of Life Underwriters—programs which can 
lead to the designation of Chartered Life 
Underwriter. 

The knowledge, prestige and experience 


New York Life 


Insurance Company 


i 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 






Life Insurance * Group Insurance 


{-> 
tC FOUNDED IN 1845 


Accident & Sickness Insurance * Employee Pension Plans 


gained from successful completion of such 
study programs are known to increase agents’ 
business substantially. And aside from the 
reassuring sense of self-confidence a man 
gains, there is the actual improvement in 
status which can result. 

Why not open the door to a more success- 
ful future by starting to earn your own CLU 
key? Begin your preparation now for the 
June, 1958 examinations. 
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Legislation—from page 32 


60% and the maximum daily bene- 
fit would be increased from $8.50 
to $10.20. Both increases would en- 
tail a further increase in the tax. 


The unions have taken the posi- 
tion that the 10% increase in annu- 
ities should be granted only if a tax 
deduction is given for the contribu- 
tions by the employees. On the 
unemployment or sickness payments, 
no tax is paid by the employee so 
that increase is being requested with- 
out any reservations. 

Last year a bill was introduced 
at the request of the Justice Depart- 
ment requiring notification to the 
Government prior to the merger of 
corporations. It contained some un- 
desirable features insofar as insur- 
ance companies were concerned. 
The new bill introduced in this past 
session of Congress, H.R. 2143, by 
Congressman Celler, was generally 
more acceptable. Among __ the 
changes made were: 


1. The original bill would have re- 
quired notification if 5% or more 
stock was acquired in another cor- 
poration. Amendment in new bill 
provides 15% of “voting stock.” 

2. Investments such as bonds, gov- 
ernment securities, etc., acquired in 
normal course of business would be 
exempt. 

3. Purchases and lease-backs are 
exempt if solely in the course of 
business for the purpose of invest- 
ment. 


4. Acquisition of assets through re- 
organization are exempted by the 
committee bill. 

Senator Fulbright reintroduced 
this year S, 1168. The bill would 
require every issuer of securities 
whose total assets exceed $2,000,000 
which is engaged in interstate com- 
merce or does business affecting in- 
terstate commerce to file a registra- 
tion statement with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. The 


Tegistration must show each class of 


equity securities held by more than 
seven hundred fifty persons and each 
debt security previously or subse- 
quently registered where the out- 
standing principal amount of the 
class exceeds $1,000,000. Periodic 
reports would be also required. 
HIAA’s policy is in opposition to 
the measure. 
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A national leader in the non-cancellable 
disability field. 
A well-equipped, competitive life insur- 
ance underwriter. 
A sound group carrier with exceptional 
plans both for employers of 10-24 people 
and those larger. 


The PAUL REVERE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Worcester e 


Massachusetts 


National and Canadian Sales Representation 





A special subcommittee of the 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee was organized to 
investigate automobile marketing 
practices and particularly “package 
insurance” connected with automo- 
bile financing. Major complaints 
were chiefly in the field of liability 
insurance and dealt mainly with mis- 
classification. Certain companies 
were charging all risk rates appli- 
cable where there were drivers un- 
der twenty-five years operating the 
automobile. While charges for acci- 
dent and health insurance were not 
mentioned in the hearings, it is con- 
sidered possible that the subject 
might later be considered. 

The problems of the “senior citi- 
zen,” or those persons over sixty- 
five years of age, are becoming more 
and more subject to Congressional 
thought. A number of bills have 
been introduced covering a wide 
range of ideas. Among them are 
those to establish in the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare 
an Office For Senior Citizens (H.R. 
562) to study problems of the aged ; 
the creation of a twelve-man Com- 
mission on Aging to study physical 
and mental aspects of the problem 
(H.R. 373); and H.R. 383 which 
would establish in the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare a 
Bureau of Older Persons to admin- 
ister grants-in-aid to the States to 
assist older persons in obtaining 
among other things medical and 
hospital care. No hearings or other 


action by Congress is indicated this 
year, but a growing Congressional 
interest is apparent. 

Bills (H.R. 3208 and S. 1259) 
have been introduced to expand the 
coverage of Medicare to retired 
members of the Armed Services. 
Until further experience is gleaned 
from the operation of the program, 
no changes can be expected. 

The regular group of bills, such 
as H.R. 286, are pending to provide 
credit on income tax for premiums 
or subscription charges on health 
and medical insurance. Little likeli- 
hood exists for consideration this 
year. In a similar field several bills 
would allow full deduction of all 
medical and dental expenses. 

A bill which has caused some con- 
cern is H.R. 563 which woyld re- 
quire state unemployment acts to 
provide payments for periods of ill- 
ness of an employee. However, there 
is no indication of serious considera- 
tion of this measure in the near 
future. 

A major problem in the area of 
state legislation in 1957 has been 
the presentation by a Joint Legisla- 
tive Committee on Health Insurance 
Plans of the New York State Legis- 
lature of a report recommending, 
among other things, mandatory con- 
versions of all group, medical ex- 
pense and hospitalization policies 
and the writing of individual hospi- 
tal, medical and surgical insurance 
on a non-cancellable and guaranteed 

(Continued on the next page) 

















Legislation—Continued 


renewable-for-life-basis (only) in 
the State of New York. A special 
subcommittee of HIAA’s Legislative 
Committee was appointed to cope 
with this problem. The details of 
the legislation and reports on the 
situation have emanated from time 
to time in legislative and statistical 
bulletins. The problem continues to 
be a serious one and there is a strong 
possibility that the best resolution 
obtainable will involve the endorse- 
ment of some statutory restrictions 
which in the words of the subcom- 
mittee’s own report “would have 
been unthinkable last year.” The 
work of the Association’s subcom- 
mittee has been coordinated in New 
York at all times with the activities 
of a special group composed of the 
domestic insurance companies in 
that state. Legislation has been 
avoided for 1957 but the Legislative 
Committee of the New York Legisla- 
ture which made the recommenda- 
tions has been continued and given 
an additional appropriation of $35,- 
000. The subject will continue to be 


a very active one at the 1958 session 
of the New York Legislature. 

By this time members of the As- 
sociation and all other companies 
engaged in the accident and health 
insurance business in New York 
may have received or will soon re- 
ceive from the New York Insurance 
Department questionnaires probing 
incisively and burdensomely into the 
areas of the New York Joint Legis- 
lative Committee’s concern. These 
questionnaires have been sent out 
by the Department under its own 
auspices and in the exercise of its 
statutory authority for the purpose 
of accumulating statistical informa- 
tion essential to a balanced approach 
to legislation in New York next 
year. The importance of full com- 
pany cooperation with the question- 
naires cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized. Companies which fail to 
respond to either the New York 
questionnaires where they are ap- 
plicable or to the more generalized 
one sent out under the auspices of 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners may bring un- 
favorable attention upon themselves 
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On June 15, 1957 the Home 
State Life Insurance Com- 
pany announced some- 
thing new in insurance 
policies . . . the Home 
State FAMILY LIFE 
POLICY ... one policy 
insures the lives of every 
member of the family. 
This is but another of the 
many progressive devel- 
opments by one of the 
largest Life Insurance 
Companies in Oklahoma. 
The history of Home 
State Life is one of ag- 
gressive, sound growth, 
offering rewarding oppor- 
tunities to managers and 
agents. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE 6TH and ROBINSON 
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and the industry with possibly costly 
consequences should one or more 
departments decide to conduct their 
own investigations. 


One need not labor the obvious 
importance of the outcome of this 
matter in New York State to the 
accident and health business gen- 
erally throughout the United States. 
Proposed legislation bearing on the 
right to cancel or non-renew has 
been considered in some fifteen states 
in addition to New York. The 
NAIC recommendation that policies 
be subject to cancellation or non- 
renewal only on their anniversary 
date has been or may be enacted in 
four or five of these states. It now 
appears that none of the states will 
enact other less reasonable or ac- 
ceptable legislation on the subject, 
although it took a Governor’s veto 
to prevent such enactment in Idaho. 


The Association has been partic- 
ularly active in attempting to have 
enacted model legislation recom- 
mended by the NAIC which will 
improve the effectiveness of state 
regulation. Minnesota, with the ex- 
cellent cooperation of domestic mem- 
ber companies, finally has enacted 
the Uniform Individual Accident 
and Sickness Policy Provisions Law. 
The result in Missouri, the only 
other state where the Uniform Pro- 
visions may not be used, still is in 
doubt at this writing. Utah also 
enacted the Uniform Bill this year. 
Alaska and North Dakota have en- 
acted the Uniform State Fair Trade 
Practice Act. Others may do so be- 
fore their legislatures adjourn. 


There has been continued effort 
to extend compulsory non-occupa- 
tional disability laws outside of the 
four states in which such laws now 
exist and to expand the programs 
within those states. As of this writ- 
ing it is not expected that any addi- 
tional states will adopt a program 
this year. In the three states where 
insurance carriers are permitted to 
underwrite the business, however, 
there has been the usual amount of 
political activity. In New York the 
governor has signed a bill which 
would raise the maximum weekly 
benefit under the Disability Bene- 
fits Law from $40 to $45. Also 
passed by this session of the New 
York Legislature but vetoed by the 
governor was a bill (Assb. 4010) 
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which would have amended the man- 
ner in which the assessment to re- 
plenish the Special Fund for the 
Sick Unemployed shall be levied. 
Though vetoed for this session, this 
will be a continuing problem of the 
future. 

In New Jersey where the Legisla- 
ture is still in session, no bill amend- 
ing the Temporary Disability Bene- 
fits Law appears to have gained 
sufficient momentum to assure pas- 
sage. All proposals introduced in 
previous years have once more been 
thrown into the hopper. These in- 
clude, among others, extension of 
coverage to employers of one or 
more, hospital benefits, medical 
benefits, increased amount and dura- 
tion of weekly benefits, and mater- 
nity benefits, to name a few. 


California Compensation 


At this writing the enactment of a 
compromise reached in California 
affecting the Unemployment Com- 
pensation Disability Law would 
raise the maximum weekly benefit 
from $40 to $55, increase the dura- 
tion of payment of hospital benefits 
from twelve to twenty days and in- 
crease the taxable wage base from 
$3,000 to $3,600. 

The amount of attention which 
certain abuses in the union welfare 
fund field has received in the last 
several years will probably not 
abate. It would be premature to 
predict the outcome at either the 
state or the federal level, but cer- 
tainly, at a minimum one might ex- 
pect to see disclosure statutes en- 
acted. The Senate Select Committee 
on Labor and Management Prac- 
tices, the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners, the Insur- 
ance Department of the State of 
New York, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, and many 
other groups are vitally interested in 
the relationships between the funds, 
their administrators, and the insur- 
ance carriers. The National Associ- 
ation of Insurance Commissioners is 
engaged in drafting a code of ethical 
practices governing the insurance 
company portion of these relation- 
ships, 

The unusual number of laws and 
accompanying regulations directed 
at the accident and health business, 
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WE ARE LOOKING FOR experienced A&S producers 


who are ready to become General Agents. 


If you are in this category, and if your present company 
can’t offer you the contract you want, we urge you to inves- 


Your investigation will show that we have the widest line 
of individual coverages available in one company anywhere, 
and an agency contract second to none. 


We have some territories open with great possibilities. 
Write in confidence to 


JAMES W. SEDGWICK, Agency Manager 
ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 
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particularly those affecting policy 
drafting and the filing and approval 
of forms, requires some cohesive 
compilation to enable company peo- 
ple to keep abreast of their responsi- 
bilities. A Digest of Accident and 
Health Laws and Regulations was 
revised and issued by the Health In- 
surance Association in 1956. The 
Digest will be kept up-to-date with 
corrections and page substitutions 
from time to time. 





CHILDREN AND HOSPITALS 


ONE OUT OF EVERY FOURTEEN boys 
and one out of every seventeen girls 
under age twenty are hospitalized in 
the course of a year, report Metro- 
politan statisticians on the basis of 
experience among dependent chil- 
dren of the company’s personnel. 
The study concerns claims under 
group insurance on which the first 
payment was made during 1954 and 
1955, and which involved at least 
one night of hospital stay. 


MENTAL ILLNESS RECOVERY 


AN ENCOURAGING OUTLOOK for per- 
sons who recover from mental ill- 
ness is seen in the report of a study 
by Metropolitan’s statisticians of that 
company’s experience among policy- 
holders. A considerable proportion 
of those who have had mental dis- 
orders severe enough to cause dis- 
ability ultimately recovered and are 
able to resume and maintain a fairly 
normal level of activity, according to 
the study. The recurrence of the 
disorders is relatively low, and de- 
creases as time goes on. 


BLUE CROSS REPORT 


BLUE CROSS PLANS in 1956 paid 
benefits of more than $1,000,000,000 
and at the end of the year had mem- 
berships totaling nearly 54,000,000 
persons, according to the annual re- 
port of the Blue Cross Commission. 
The report indicates that operating 
expenses were held to 6% of pre- 
mium income, 
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JOHN J. GILL, CLU 
Asst. Vice President 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. 


ow DoEs 1941 comPaRE with 

1956 economically? What is 
the proportion of people receiving 
various incomes? Let’s examine the 
bracket $5,000 to $7,500. In 1941, 
3% were in this bracket; in 1956, 
23%. Certainly, that’s a great new 
market, and many people in this 
bracket today are in many instances 
prospects for large cases. Next, 
take the bracket $7,500 to $10,000. 
In 1941, 1% of the people received 
incomes in that bracket, but today 
8% are in that bracket. In 1941, 
only 1% of our wage earners had 
an income of $10,000 or more, 
whereas today it is 6%. What about 
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the average family income in 1941 
compared to 1956? In 1941, the 
average family income was $2,200; 
currently it is $5,700 or more. 


More Significant 


But there’s an even more signifi- 
cant fact than that. Not only have 
earnings been upgraded, but there 
are a greater number of people em- 
ployed. In 1941, we had fifty million 
people employed. Today we have 
about sixty-five million employed. 

When the income picture is trans- 
lated into the terms of market, what 
are the potentialities for large-case 
production—those cases of $25,000 
or more? First of all, the needs for 
life insurance today are more press- 
ing than they ever have been before. 
Take one instance. It is estimated 






LARGE 
CASE 


PRODUCTION 


that ten years from now there will 
probably be some five hundred thou- 
sand college graduates per year and 
some three million high school grad- 
uates. College education is no longer 
the luxury that it used to be. It has 
become more and more necessary for 
parents to provide education for 
their children. More than one in 
every two families today must antic- 
ipate sending a child or children to 
college. This is no longer an exclu- 
sive market. It really has become a 
main market. 

Consider what it costs to keep a 
family today in the light of the 
change in the price level. A $200 a 
month income, which may have 
looked good in 1941, needs to be 
about $400 a month today. Auto- 
matically the market for insurance 
is double—sales potential is double. 

Next consider the tax structure 
today. It has made it much more 
difficult for the average man to build 
an estate. Coverage of estate taxes 
is another need that must be met. 
As a matter of fact, the one best way 
of creating an estate is through life 
insurance. Beyond that, the one best 
way to conserve an estate today is 
through life insurance. 


More Receptive 


In addition to the needs for large 
amounts of life insurance, prospects 
are more receptive and will listen to 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Large Case Production—Continued 


a proposal today much more readily 
than would have been the case fif- 
teen years ago. The whole climate— 
prospect-wise—has changed for the 
better. In 1941, a prospect had only 
$85 of Social Security and a little 
group to build on. To build a proper 
program then would have cost the 
prospect a premium that would have 
staggered him—and in most cases it 
would have staggered the agent too. 
Under those circumstances, the 
average man couldn’t see how he 
could provide adequate security for 
his family, so he bought $5,000 or 
$10,000 as a partial palliative. 

But the picture today is com- 
pletely different. Today a prospect 
may have minimum requirements of 
$400 a month to fill his family needs. 
He has Social Security Survivorship 
Benefits of $200 a month, and a good 
amount of group insurance. The 
agent can show him where he al- 
ready has $275 or $300 a month 
from Social Security, group and his 
present life insurance. When the 
agent talks to him about one of the 
family income contracts, he sees 
adequate security for his family 
within his grasp. He is more apt to 
be a large-case buyer today because 
he can give his family adequate se- 
curity with modern contracts to sup- 
plement his present holdings. 

Yet, in spite of this increased 
need, and despite the immense 
growth of the industry in the last ten 
years, only 7% of the people in this 
country today own more than $10,- 
000 of life insurance. When it’s all 
added up, the average person in the 
United States today still owns life 
insurance equivalent to only fifteen 
months of his income in life insur- 
ance. Not only is there need—there 
is opportunity. 


Upgraded Incomes 


The November 23 issue of Col- 
liers Magazine contained a very 
interesting article about how the in- 
come of the average man in Amer- 
ica has been upgraded. It cited 
numerous typical examnles. For in- 
stance, in Rochester, New York, a 
long-distance truck.driver working 
four days a week was earning a sal- 
ary of $150 a week; a boatyard 
owner had sixteen boats tied up at 
his dock, each boat worth $3,500 or 
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more. Six of those sixteen boats be- 
longed to blue-collar workers. Fac- 
tory workers today, in a great many 
instances, are earning $5,000 or 
more a year. 

A recent advertisement by one 
well-known insurance company 
showed actual programs owned by 
their policyholders. As a typical il- 
lustration, one of their middle-in- 
come policyholders earning $6,350 a 
year is setting aside $588 per year 
for insurance, plus $144 for other 
savings. Another ad told of a pol- 
icyholder’s earning $6,900 a year 
who is making a yearly outlay in 
premiums for life insurance of $564, 





The market is double 


plus $157 for other savings. A man 
age 35, for example, could purchase 
a $150 a month Family Income Pol- 
icy for about $500 a year. Most 
companies give $30,000 placing 
credit for this contract. 

Premiums like these are in the 
big-case market. There are millions 
of men in America with incomes to 
afford such premiums. Numerous 
industries are actually inviting in- 
surance men to see them. For exam- 
ple, many large concerns are encour- 
aging their employees to plan their 
estates. A large oil company has a 
booklet which they furnish to all 
their dealers entitled, “Things You 
Should Know About Estate Plan- 
ning.” Insurance is recommended as 
the ideal asset for a man building 
his estate. A well-known stock mar- 
ket firm has a booklet which states : 
“First buy life insurance, and after 
you have purchased an adequate pro- 
tection of life insurance for your 
family, then buy stocks.” Many 





prominent financial writers make 
this same recommendation. 

The needs for business insurance 
are growing. Let us review just one 
company’s progress in business in- 
surance since 1950. In 1950, this one 
company placed $12,000,000 of busi- 
ness insurance. In 1956, they placed 
$235,000,000 of business insurance, 
a wonderful showing indeed. Let me 
emphasize that was the amount of 
business insurance placed by just 
one company in just one year. All 
told, there was a total of twenty bil- 
lion of business insurance in force in 
the industry at the end of 1955. 

Every company has special pol- 
icies suited to large-case needs. 
These policies are highly saleable, 
and offer a tailor-made appeal to 
large numbers of large-case buyers. 

Many managers make the mistake 
of underrating potentials and won- 
der whether they have men in their 
agency capable of selling the larger 
cases. Here are two instances of my 
own experience, 


Disturbed the Prospect 


In one of our recent sales promo- 
tion courses, a manager told us of an 
agent, sixty-three years old, who had 
been with the company over twenty- 
five years and had never once made 
our Honor Club. Having tried 
everything else, the manager last 
year showed a Federal Estate Tax 
Form 706 to this agent, and told him 
just enough about it to get him inter- 
ested in it. He suggested to this 
agent, who had several wealthy ac- 
quaintances in the contracting busi- 
ness, that he show a Form 706 to 
one of them. The agent did so and 
disturbed the prospect enough to get 
his lawyer in on the case. The re- 
sult was the agent sold a case for a 
premium of $10,000! As luck would 
have it, this year this same agent has 
closed another of his contractor 
friends for a premium of almost 
$11,000! 

Another manager told this story. 
He had an agent, age fifty-eight, 
who had never made the Honor Club 
during thirty years in the business. 
The manager changed this man’s 
thinking to such an extent that in the 
next full year he placed $700,000 
ordinary and $2,000 A & S.. His in- 
come rose in one year from $5,000 
to $15,000. 

It may be that a re-inventory of 
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agency personnel may disclose some 
large-case possibilities that may not 
have been suspected. 

Still another question that man- 
agers ask is, “do I have the training 
facilities for large-case production ?” 

Most, if not all, have programs on 
agency training and company train- 
ing programs of one or another kind. 
But are they making the fullest pos- 
sible use of the institutional training 
programs? For example, the LUTC 
Course, Part II, is good for large- 
case production. Then there is the 
CLU program. Some of the com- 
mercial courses are excellent. For 
example, the R & R Tax Course is 
very popular. 

Then there is the General Agents 
and Managers Conference and 
NALU Meetings. The CLU Insti- 
tutes are perhaps the most effective 
of all programs for big-case produc- 
tion. Also, most companies provide 
visual aids for large-case production 
and many good ones can be had from 
a number of publishers in the life 
insurance field. 

It goes without saying that the 
manager’s role is the most important 
of all in large-case production. 

Mr. Raymond C. Johnson, vice- 

president of the New York Life In- 
surance Company, discussed this 
same subject in March, 1956, He 
said : 
“The manager or general agent is 
the number one controlling factor to 
the growth of a life insurance busi- 
ness. Time and again in our com- 
pany we have seen evidence of 
Gis... . 


Men Make Markets 


“Men make markets; markets 
don’t make men. The master key to 
the growth of life insurance sales is 
the manager or general agent.” 

What can the manager do person- 
ally to achieve large-case produc- 
tion? First, it is important for him 
to be current in knowledge of the 
business. Only by being up to date 
in the knowledge of what is going 
on in the industry can he do the job 
to be done. There have been a great 
many new developments. If a man- 
ager is current, he will welcome 
these innovations and be glad to 
discuss them; this, in turn, will 
create a climate in his agency in 
which big cases can grow. There 

(Continued on the next page) 
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must be a self-development pro- 
gram, whether it be CLU, LUTC, 
or some other program. In a sen- 
tence, as the manager thinks, so will 
his men think. 

A great many managers seem to 
feel that they should maintain a high 


level of personal production in the — 


so-called “non-competitive” market. 
By non-competitive market, I mean 
business men, members of service 
clubs, and other leading people in 
the community, whom the manager 
sees, but, whom his staff doesn’t see. 

I realize that in some companies, 
managers are not only not expected, 
but actually are not permitted, to 
write personal business. On the 
other hand, the great majority of 
companies encourage managers to 
write such business. 

Is there any particular standard 
that can be set as to the amount of 
such personal production? I cer- 
tainly would not be the one to put a 
ceiling on a man’s ambitions and ac- 
complishments ; everyone knows his 
capabilities. 


In respect to this non-competitive 


‘market, I think the key is in one 


word—alertness. Let me illustrate by 
a story that was told me recently by 
an agency executive whom I know. 
He said he went to dinner one night 
with a manager at the manager’s 
country club. While there, a fellow 
club member came along to visit 
with the manager and said, “You 
know, George, I just took out a 
hundred-thousand with the XYZ 
Company.” The manager answered, 
“Wonderful!” A few minutes later 
the manager excused himself to visit 
some other friends. 

The agency executive turned to 
the businessman and said, “I assume 
you know George pretty well.” 

He replied, “Oh yes, I play golf 
with him quite often.” 

Then he asked, “How come, then, 
you didn’t give that business to 
George?” 

The member replied, “Oh, go on, 
he doesn’t handle that sort of stuff.” 

Of course I was amazed to hear 
the story, and said so. The agency 
executive commented, “He is a man- 
ager almost ready to retire, and he 


doesn’t know that incident took 
place, unless the other man told him 
about it.” Here was business right 
under the manager’s nose that he 
was unaware of, 

One other story on this point of 
alertness. It has to do with one of 
our “Millionaires,” whom I will call 
Pat. Pat wasn’t doing too well his 
first six months in the business. He 
was, incidentally, quite a golfer, and 
while in the locker room one day, 
two players in his foursome were 
discussing life insurance. 

One said, “I just took out another 
$25,000 of life insurance yesterday.” 

Pat jumped up and said, “Why 
didn’t you take it from me?” 

The reply was, “Pat, I’m sorry, 
but I didn’t know you were in the 
life insurance business.” 

From that day to this, when Pat 
meets anyone he introduces himself 
by name, “My name is Pat Blank, 
and I sell life insurance for the 
Metropolitan.” That man since then 
has placed well over a million a year, 
regularly year after year. 

The manager can gain much sim- 
ply by being alert to the needs of his 
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personal acquaintances and other 
contacts in his daily business. 

Recently one of my friends told 
me a story about a sales manager 
who said, “I’ve got a chair in my 
office that cost me $5,000.” 

My friend said, “You're kidding.” 

The answer was, “No, I’m not 
kidding. You come down to my 
office and I will show you.” 

Accordingly, my friend visited the 
office and asked to see that $5,000 
chair. 

The reply came, “There it is, right 
behind my desk.” It was an old, 
wooden, cane-bottom broken-down 
wreck, 

My friend said, “$5,000? If you 
paid more than $50 you got robbed.” 

The reply was, “Well, you see, it 
really wasn’t the chair that cost me 
$5,000—it was sitting in it instead 
of being out calling on prospects.” 

What can be done to encourage 
large-case production by members of 
the staff ? 

There are a number of things that 
can be done. The Jast agent on the 
staff can be encouraged to write at 
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least one large case a year. It’s 
funny how, when a fellow once gets 
a taste of some real money, his appe- 
tite is whetted. He discovers that 
things aren’t so difficult as he had 
thought. He is encouraged to get 


more big cases. Agents should look 


constantly for cases of all sizes, not 
to try for just singles, doubles, and 
triples—but also for home runs—the 
cases of $25,000 or better. 

I don’t mean to imply that man- 
agers ought to go big-case happy or 
encourage their men to go big-case 
happy—that would be wrong. It 
would be putting things out of focus, 
because a great many of the big 
cases grow out of the contact made 
on small cases. I mean simply that 
present successful operation should 
be continued, and supplemented with 
the occasional big case. I can’t em- 
phasize that point too strongly. 

Here is an idea many managers 
are using in promoting large-case 
selling in their agencies. 

They work out a “Tour Aid” for 
an agent on a large case. Before the 
agent goes on a big case, they sit 





down with him and discuss the case 
—the type of business the prospect 
is in, the plan proposed, the ap- 
proach, the possible objections, the 
possible answers, the visual aids to 
be used, and other pertinent points. 
A “Dry Run” is made on the case 
before the interview takes place. 
There is complete advance prepara- 
tion—which is, of course, particu- 
larly essential for large cases.-It is 
an essential ingredient in any big- 
case program. 

How else can a manager help as- 
sociates in self-development? By 
encouraging members of the staff to 
join the National Association of Life 
Underwriters and to attend its meet- 
ings, where they can meet successful 
salesmen, be inspired by their exam- 
ple and benefit by their experience. 
Staff can be encouraged to partic- 
ipate in LUTC, particularly Part IT, 
which is loaded with big-case infor- 
mation. Associates can be encour- 
aged to subscribe to insurance peri- 
odicals. All who are qualified can 
be encouraged to take up CLU. Dis- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Large Case Production—Continued 


trict clinics can be held on Advanced 
Life Underwriting. 

When a big case is written in the 
district, the case can be reviewed for 
the benefit of the staff. Such things 
can be discussed as the need that was 
filled, and the man’s occupation; 
many agents may know people in 
that same occupation. The pros- 
pect’s age, his income, how he was 
approached, what visual aid was 
used, what objections were encoun- 
tered, and how they were overcome 
can be covered as well as other de- 
tails of the case that are important, 
and that will start men thinking 
about those big cases. They will 
have less trepidation in approaching 
big cases. 

Many agents can’t do a good sell- 
ing job because they do not believe 
in life insurance; they have failed 
in making the first and most impor- 
tant of all sales—the sale to them- 
selves. Therefore, if an agent has 
a good life insurance program of his 
own, he can speak with conviction to 
his prospects. By helping an agent 
program his own life insurance, a 
manager can raise the agent’s sights 
and make a stronger salesman out 
of him. 

The manager can make occasional 
calls with his agents on large cases, 
or see that they get the benefit of 
his moral support and professional 
experience. 


After Thoughts 


Here are some thoughts for con- 
sideration after the large case is 
written. 

First of all, the application should 
be carefully reviewed when it is sub- 
mitted. Perhaps the agent’s sights, 
while high, were not high enough. 


In one company, on additional pol- 
icies requested on all cases written 
for $25,000 or more, it was found 
that one out of three such additional 
policies were placed. 

After the application is written, it 
is, of course, important that a letter 
be written and attached to the appli- 
cation. Some of the things such let- 
ters should cover are the following: 


1. A clear explanation of the pur- 
pose of the insurance. 
2. How the prospect was secured : 
a. Was it through cold-canvass ? 
b. Was it through a reference? 
3. The basis for the amount of in- 
surance applied for: 
a. Is the reason estate tax? 
b. Is it a sole proprietor case? 
c. Is there a financial obligation ? 
4. The prospect’s source of income: 
a. Is it from his business ? 
b. Is it from investments ? 
c. Is it a combination of the two? 
Naturally, all required medical in- 
formation such as the heart chart, 
X-rays, and cardiographs should be 
arranged for. 


Mercantile Report 


A mercantile report should be sent 
to the home office. It usually is wise 
for manager to check with the local 
mercantile office to see if he can help 
them with any details. 

Once the letter attached to the ap- 
plication has gone to the home office, 
a definite follow-up procedure for 
the big cases in the agency needs to 
be maintained. A file can be set up 
for each case of $25,000 or more. If 
the policy is not issued after a rea- 
sonable period of time, the manager 
can send a call-up letter to the home 
office. If additional medicals are re- 
quested by the home office, he can 
make sure they are taken promptly. 


After the case is issued it may be 
that the agent won’t want any help. 
If so, that’s fine. He may just want 
to talk over the approach to use for 
placing the case. On the other hand, 
in his first interview he may have 
tried simply to get the application 
signed and a policy issued, with the 
hope that once he got the policy is- 
sued, he could place it. Or the pol- 
icy may have been rated, or the 
agent may have had an additional 
policy issued. In any of these 
events, he may need some help in 
placing the case. The manager’s 
help may make the difference in 
getting the case placed. This per- 
sonal assistance, or the assistance of 
one of his associates, can be all im- 
portant in the follow-through. 

One method often used in placing 
a partnership case, is this: 
instead of showing the policies first, 
go over again the main points of the 
Buy and Sell Agreement. Then con- 
gratulate the partners on qualifying 
for the policies and show them how 
the insurance will fund their Buy 
and Sell Agreement. 

Of course, when a case is placed, 
that is a good time to ask for re- 
ferred leads so that more large cases 
can be developed. This may be a 
good time also to offer service to the 
attorney on the case; it may be that 
he has other clients who need this 
protection. 

Large cases in today’s market are 
not only possible, but are essential 
for good performance on the part 
of the manager or general agents. 
Never has there been a time in the 
history of our business when the 
public was so insurance-minded, 


when the economic picture was bet- 
ter, when we had such fine products 
to sell, and when we had the manner 
and means with which to equip our 
people to sell. 
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Learn today how State Mutual’s new Equity Builder offers 
new and profitable sales opportunities for aggressive General 


Face amount $25,000 and up. 


Death benefit before age 65, or tenth an- 
niversary if later, face amount plus cash 
value. Thereafter, face amount only. 


Issued males actual ages 16 thru 70, 
females actual ages 19 thru 70. 


Females written with 3 year age rate-down 
credit in states where approved. 


Also available to Special Class risks up 
to and including Table 16. 


High cash values in early years .. . Full 
reserve immediately. 


Level Term to Age 65 Rider for male 
applicants. 


Waiver of Premium Benefit available. 


Accidental Death Benefit available with 
coverage continuing to age 70. 


Dividends commencing at end of Ist year. 


When used for Split Dollar sales, em- - 


ployee’s beneficiary assured of at least 
full face amount. 
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Insurance Brokers. Mail coupon for full details. 


* Those who direct State Mutual agencies operate under’’PAD"' (Planned Agency Devel- 
opment)—a new and unique compensation system and agency building program. 


Please rush full information about your new Equity 
Builder policy designed especially for Split Dollar and 
Key Man Sales. 
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Acacia Mutual: Boyd K. Mock has been 
appointed unit manager of the Los 
Angeles branch. Jerry Hines has been 
selected as manager of the Long Beach 
unit and Durand Miller as assistant branch 
manager. 


Aetna Life: James A. Ballew, formerly 
editor for ““Manager’s Magazine” and “Dis- 
trict Management,” publications of L.I.A.- 
M.A., has been appointed editor of the 
“Life Aetna-izer.” 

Thomas P. Williams, Jr., and E. A. 
Ostedgaard have been promoted to assist- 
ant general agents at Little Rock. 


All American Life: Richard Rolph form- 
erly Grand Rapids district manager for 
Mutual of Omaha, has been appointed 
regional director for Michigan. 

Stephen Miskin, Arthur T. Beiswenger 
and Forrest H. Rans, all of whom were for- 
merly state managers for Old Equity, have 
been appointed managers in northeastern 
Ohio, west-central Indiana and eastern 
Indiana, respectively. 


Allstate Life: Vice president Davis W. 
Ellis, formerly head of fire-casualty sales 
operations for Allstate Insurance, has been 
put in charge of the sales development of 
this newly-formed company. 


American General: Paul M. Smith, Jr., 
CLU, formerly director of promotion 
for LUTC, has been named executive assis- 
tant to Benjamin N. Woodson, president 
of this company and Union National Life. 


American United: Harry Hadsell and 
Robert L. Hulley have been appointed re- 
gional supervisors at St. Joseph (Mich.) 
and Sweetser (Ind.), respectively. 


Bankers Life (lowa): Field supervisors 
named agency managers: Richard T. 
Rutherford at Denver succeeding Floyd 
L. Maxham transferred to San Diego to 
replace John H. Goodwin (personal pro- 
duction); J. C. Griffith at Harrisburg re- 
placing George H. Bonsal, resigned; and 
Thomas W. Wolfe at Decatur succeeding 
C. C. Clouse. 

Stanley L. Brotherton, Los Angeles 
group representative, has been promoted 
to regional group manager at a new San 
Diego group office. 


Bankers Life (Neb.): Sid E. Klein has 
heen appointed as general agent in Port- 
land, Ore. 


Canada Life: John M. Munro has been 
appointed assistant superintendent of 
agencies. 


Connecticut General: Appointments: 
Mortgage-real estate dept.—Bruce P. Hay- 
den and Howard N. Nielson, secretaries, 
and Ott Thompson, II, assistant secretary: 
group dept.—James B. Ross, assistant ac- 
tuary, and Harold R. Thalheimer, assist- 
ant secretary; reinsurance dept.—Gilbert 
‘. Kerns, assistant actuary, and Richard 
S. Smith, assistant secretary. 
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Named assistant managers: James G. 
Davis, Chicago; George Graves, Los Ange- 
les; and Harold B. Nelson, Newark. 

Daniel E. Moon and Arthur R. Bradley 
have been appointed staff assistants at Los 
Angeles and Scarsdale (N. Y.), respectively. 


Continental Assurance: Robert F. Kelley 
has been appointed associate general 
agent in the Newton H. Johnson agency 
in Toledo, Ohio. 


Equitable Life (N. Y.): W. Walter Mincks, 
group underwriter, has been elected sec- 
ond vice president in charge of group 
underwriting bureau, actuary’s dept. 

Sales promotion div. members advanced 
to newly-created posts: Henry Lloyd, di- 
rector of publications; Goldie Dietel (Mrs. 
Lee R. Brown), supervisor, and Thomas 
F. Lavin, assistant supervisor, sales pro- 
motion. 

Bruce L. Roberts has been advanced to 
editor-in-chief of “Agency Items,” a .bi- 
weekly publication, succeeding Mr. Lloyd, 
and unit supervisor Raymond E. Galligan 
named agency assistant. 


Federal Life & Cas.: Vice president Har- 
old L. Buck has been placed in charge of 
the newly-formed consolidated sales dept. 

Richard W. Michaels has tendered his 
resignation as vice president of regular 
life and A & H division to become general 
agent in Buffalo, N. Y. 


First Colony: Taylor J. Watkins, Jr., 
formerly district manager at Danville (Va.) 
for Jefferson Standard, has been appointed 
agency manager there. 

S. E. Allison, formerly vice president and 
actuary with Life of Georgia, has been 
named management consultant. 


Franklin Life: Don Fewell and Arthur 
Walz, both formerly with Pacific Mutual, 
have been appointed associate general 
agents with William J. McCauley in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


General American: E. Harley Boss has 
been appointed district manager associated 
with the James E. Fly General Agency in 
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Nashville, Tenn., and William H. Mount- 
castle as district manager in the Kamaaina 
Agencies, Honolulu. 

General agent Louis P. Kruzick, for- 
merly a district manager for Conn. Gen- 
eral, will head the new agency in Daven- 
port, Iowa. 


Great-West Life: Dennis E. Clark, CLU, 
branch supervisor at Columbus, has been 
appointed manager of the new branch of- 
fice opened in Dayton. 


Guardian Life: Promotions: Michael J. 
Brennan, assistant vice president; and 
John A. Buckley, Jr., director of public 
relations. 


Home Life (N. Y.): A new agency has 
been opened in Mineola, N. Y., with 
James J. McCann, CLU, as manager and 
associated with him will be Vincent T. 
Burns, Elliott L. Ferris, Michael S. Rulle, 
all formerly with New York-Bremner 
agency, and Howard G. Hansen, formerly 
with New York-Carnright. 


Indianapolis Life: James E. Pegram has 
been appointed general agent in Denver, 
the first agency in Colorado. 


John Hancock: Jack E. Bell, assistant gen- 
eral agent in Columbus, has been ap- 
pointed general agent at newly-established 
offices in Tampa (Fla.) and Howard J. 
Riordan, CLU, formerly vice president-life 
of Johnson & Adams, Inc., succeeds Arthur 
W. Defenderfer (retired) as general agent 
in Washington, D. C. 

A general agency in Fresno has been 
opened at 2014 Tulare Street, California, 
with Herbert B. Marsh formerly assistant 
general agent in San Francisco, as general 
agent. 


Kansas City Life: Stanley M. Hall, Jr., 
has been appointed general agent for 
western Nebraska. 

Jack E. Dickerson has been appointed 
as a supervisor for the MissourisState 
agency. 


Life of Virginia: Raymond M. Fox has 
been appointed as a regional director of 
agencies in Texas and Oklahoma. 


Lincoln National: Travis L. Madden has 
been named supervisor of the W. W. Tee- 
kell Agency in Shreveport. 


Maine Fidelity: Margaret B. Langzetel, 
formerly claims supervisor with Union 
Mutual, has been appointed manager of 
the claims dept. 


Manhattan Life: Joe E. Daniels has been 
appointed general agent in San Antonio. 
Abraham A. Pollack has been appointed 
general agent in Long Beach, California. 


Massachusetts Mutual: Henry Van Baak 
has been appointed district group man- 
ager in Detroit. Richard W. Vogel has 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


been named group pension representative 
in Cleveland. 

Morey I. Stearns has been advanced to 
assistant general auditor and Roy T. Fen- 
ton to manager of the mortgage loan and 
real estate records dept. 


Mutual Benefit Life: Robert C. McQueen, 
formerly group actuary with Union Cen- 
tral, has been elected director of group 
insurance. 

H. Burton Hoffman, district manager 
at Billings, has been appointed Montana 
general agent succeeding Ervin D. Hintz- 
peter. 


Mutual of N. Y.: Sales of large group and 
pension products and the administration 


of all group business will be handled by 
the group dept. headed by vice president 
Richard J. Learson. Sales in the small 
business market will be handled by the 
sales dept. under the direction of Richard 
B. Thompson, who has been appointed 
director of employees benefit sales. Mr. 
Learson will be assisted by James E. 
Devitt, director of group operations; 
Frank R. Nuendel, formerly of Metropoli- 
tan Life, as director of group administra- 
tion; and Clifton L. Hickok, advanced to 
director of group pensions. Working with 
Mr. Thompson will be Richard T. Borah, 
who has been appointed assistant director 
of employee benefit sales. In the actuarial 
dept. C. F. B. Richardson, associate actu- 
ary, and Gordon Munro, assistant actuary, 
will work on group annuities. Other 
changes stemming from the new organiza- 
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a complete line of Life and A & H contracts—offer more than most 
others, and we have the foresight to keep them hard to beat. 


Federal has a unique and liberal financing plan for qualified agents and 
managers plus an Agency Department staffed with men who have had 
years of experience in the field. 


Federal Life gives you more opportunities to grow with a growing 
company. If you want more than you have and are interested in one of 
the states listed below, write to Emery A. Huff, Agency Vice President. 


Federal Life Insurance Company 


6100 N. Cicero Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinois 


Licensed in Cal., Colo., Fla., Ill., Ind., lowa, Kans., Mich., Minn., Mo., Neb., N. J., 
N. C., Ohio, Okla., Ore., Pa., Texas and Wis. 








BROKERAGE? — 


YES SIR! 


BROKERAGE CONTRACTS 
SURPLUS LINE CONTRACTS 
BROKERAGE AGENCY CONTRACTS 
Our contract is the best in its line 
Our insurance plans are super 

competitive 


We can prove the points! 
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ANICO SALES LEADERS 


THE EXECUTIVE SPECIAL 

$25,000 minimum 

Extra low premium — high values 

ANICO CO-OP PENSION PLAN 

Designed and priced for the 

small employee group 

JUMPING JUVENILE W. L. 

5 for 1 at 21. Insured cen get all 

premiums at 65 plus a profit if 

desired. 

Complete Sub-Standard considera- 

tion. Franchise. Bank Draft. Non- 
dical 
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Openings everywhere in territory for 
REPRESENTATIVES, BROKERS, SPECIAL BROKERS 


Inquiries about these or other openings for those with s 


ial qualifications and 


and a . For information address: 





experience will receive prompt att 


COORDINATOR OF SALES 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


INSURANCE Co. 


OVER 3 BILLIONS 762 MILLIONS IN FORCE 


tion are: Joseph Grive, Jr., Frank Miller, 
Robert L. Scally, New York City; Thomas 
E. Throp, Andrew Westhem, Los Angeles; 
Joseph J. Grady, Irving Morris, Jr., Boston; 
Robert G. Burns, Toronto; Don L. Cove, 
Atlanta; Frank L. Coughlan, Philadelphia; 
Charles G. Coyle, New Orleans, Alonzo B. 
Fellows, Washington, D. C.; Eugene W. 
Ford, Detroit; William P. Hesse, Denver; 
Delbert C. Larson, Chicago; George La- 
voie, Buffalo; John K. Lawrence, Kansas 
City; John Miller, Seattle; William J]. 
Nolan, Jr., Newark; C. Allan Stark, San 
Francisco; and Albert E. Wayne, Dallas, 
all regional group and pension specialists, 
have become members of the group dept. 
along with Charles Rehman, who becomes 
senior technical assistant, George Balmer 
and Millard Dorman, appointed supervisor 
and assistant supervisor, respectively, of 
group servicing, Donald Fraser, named 
supervisor of installation and contract 
units, and Ellis Sieglitz, formerly in the 
sales dept., who becomes administrative 
assistant. 

A. Denk Weitnauer and Donald E. La- 
garde, Jr., have been appointed brokerage 
supervisors in Atlanta and New Orleans, 
respectively. 


Mutual Trust: Leroy V. Dupré, regional 
manager for West Coast, has established 
offices at 112 Third St., Edmonds, Wash. 
Donald M. Crouch and Blair K. Chap- 
man have been appointed general agents 
at Indianapolis and Seattle, respectively. 


National Bankers: Dr. Frederick Fink has 
been appointed medical director. 


National Life (V#.): Miss Irene F. Morgan 
has been promoted to the editorship of 
“National Messenger” and will also serve 
as assistant director of sales promotion. 


Nelson & Warren, Inc.: J. E. Faust, Jr. 
formerly associate actuary of State Farm 
Mutual Automobile, has become associated 
with this firm of consulting actuaries ol 
St. Louis and Kansas City. 


New England Life: Bruce D. Shepherd, 
formerly underwriting secretary of Berk 
shire Life, has been appointed supervisot 
of underwriting training and research. 


Northwestern Mutual: Marvin L. Mc- 
Carthy, formerly partner in the law firm 
of Thompson & McCarthy at Oshkosh 
(Wis.), has been appointed assistant di- 
rector of advanced underwriter training. 

A. C, F. Finkbiner, Jr., became a partner 
general agent with his father A. C. F. 
Finkbiner, general agent in Philadelphia. 

A. Davis Baker, CLU, district agent in 
Worcester, has been appointed gencral 
agent in Springfield (Mass.) succeeding 
G. Brady Buckley. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): A third office has 
been opened in Detroit with Kal Glad- 
stone as general agent. Stanley A. Man- 
chester has been named general agent in 
Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

Robert L. Flick has been promoted from 
brokerage manager to assistant branch 
manager at Pasadena. Somers C. Pfeu/fe’ 
has been appointed brokerage manager in 
San Antonio. 

Sue D. Blanke, formerly with Los Ange- 
les Times as production manager for Home 
Magazine, has been appointed editor of 
the internal house organ “Incidentals.” 

Anthony E. Meehl has been appointed 
as executive assistant to president Hovace 
W. Brower and executive vice president 
Powell E. Smith. Robert F. Harrison has 
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been elected an assistant controller and 
will be manager of salary administration. 


Old Republic: Paul B. Strom, CLU, for- 
merly Pittsburgh assistant general agent 
for Aetna Life, has been appointed super- 
intendent of agencies—eastern division. 


Pacific Mutual: Mrs. Pearl Barrett has 
been appointed supervisor of agency serv- 
ice. 


Philadelphia Life: Robert W. Bremner, 
formerly an assistant vice president and 
head of one of the New York City agencies 
for Home Life, has been appointed super- 
intendent of agencies. 


Postal Life (Mo.): Michael McCormack, 
J:., B. E. Musgrave and Richard A. Yaple 
have joined the sales staff of the C. Rogler 
Elliott Agency, Kansas City general agent. 


Protective Life: General agent appoint- 
ments: In Texas, Jim Liywelyn, Beaumont, 
Gene H. Williams, Waxahachie, and T. 
Max Davis and Monroe Wade, Houston; 
in Alabama, James R. Carter, Selma, and 
James L. Howard, Gadsden; in Kentucky, 
Rice Dugan, II, Louisville, and William T. 
Stewart, Paducah; James G. Mallas, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; and Carroll B. Wright, Little 
Rock, Ark. 


Provident Life & Acc.: Group dept. staff 
advancements: Henry E. Stevenson, head 
Shreveport (La.) office; C. R. Williams, Jr., 
field representative at Houston; Carson 
Barnes, full time sales work at Dallas; 
Robert Wert, special representative at Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Charles Garvich, sales and 
service representative, and John Mighton, 
full time sales work, both at ‘Tennessee 
group agency. 


Prudential: Jack T. Kvernland, Gerald H. 
Young, CLU, and Alan L. Reed have been 
elected second vice presidents and John K. 
Kittredge as assistant actuary. Second vice 
president Howard A. Austin, Jr., is being 
transferred to the northeastern home office 
to be established in Boston and associated 
with him will be Theodore A. Peake and 
Edwin L. Knetzger, Jr., CLU, who have 
been appointed director of ordinary sales 
agencies and director of group insurance 
operations, respectively. 

Sales regions altered: Carl L. Ensley, 
CLU, Edward N. Redder and Emmett H. 
Spangler have been promoted to directors 
of agencies at southwest Pennsylvania 
(Pittsburgh), Philadelphia districts, and 
eastern Pennsylvania (Reading), respec- 
tively; and Conger Brown, director of the 
former Middle-Atlantic region, will super- 
vise a Delaware-Maryland region (Balti- 
more); John E. North transferred from 
eastern to central Pennsylvania (Harris- 
burg); and Wayne E. Philips, head of the 
former Allegheny region, will handle 
northwest Pennsylvania (Pittsburgh). 

Promotions: John F. Ekdahl, CLU, and 
Clair F, Carlin to executive directors of 
agencies in the district agencies dept. and 
ordinary agencies dept., respectively; Denis 
1. Menton to director of group sales and 
service in the group dept. 

Regional supervisory headquarters have 
been established at Newark for district 
agencies in central New Jersey and director 
of agencies Nicholas Hagoort has been 
shifted from southern New Jersey to head 
the new operation. Leon H. Keene, asso- 
ciate director of southern New Jersey, suc- 
ceeds Mr, Hagoort and the northern New 
Jersey regional office has been transferred 
from Newark to Paterson. 
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Pp rogressive Indianapolis 
currently offers a splendid op- 
portunity for the man ready for 
General Agent responsibility. 





National Reserve Life with 
over Two Hundred Million Dol- 
lars Insurance in Force is con- 
tinuing this year its vigorous 
expansion program throughout 
the entire operating territory. 


OPPORTUNITY 
INDIANAPOLIS 





For The Man Ready 
for General Agent Qualification 


Complete home office co- 
operation assured. Write today 
for detailed information—all 


correspondence in strict confi- 
dence. 


NATIONAL RESERVE 
LIFE 


T O PEK A e 


H. O. CHAPMAN, President 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


SIOUX FALLS S. H. WITMER, 


Chairman of the Board 





COMPLETE COVERAGE 
ALL UNDER ONE ROOF! 


ACCIDENT & SICKNESS 

© Complete line, including Major Medical 
Executive Special ® Non-Cancellable and Guaranteed Renewable 
Up to 500% Substandard ®@ Commercial 

Pension Trust; Group Life and Accident & Sickness 


LIFE 
® Par and Non Par 


Jefferson National's exclusive policies, competitive rates, top commissions and 
bonuses, group and retirement plans, and prompt underwriting make it one 
of the fastest growing companies; and an ideal company to represent, as well 
as to be insured with. 


General Agency inquiries invited from: 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Kentucky, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia and 
West Virginia " 





CONTACT JOHN R. RAY, AGENCY VICE PRESIDENT 


Ee JEFFERSON NATIONAL 
(fe ZL INDIANAPOLIS 


INDIANA 





Training consultants John J. Cerny and 
August J. Masel have been appointed to 
head the new ordinary agencies opened in 
Smithtown and Flushing, N. Y., respec- 
tively. 

H. Rickane Jasperson has been ap- 
pointed staff manager in the Portland 
(Ore.) Mount Hood district, and Gilbert 
S. Tipton, Portland staff manager, has been 
named a western home office training con- 
sultant. James W. Lantz, CLU, has been 
named manager of a new ordinary agency 
in Los Angeles, and James W. Sorenson 
appointed manager at Salem (Ore.) district 
agency. Win O. Jones has been advanced 
to staff manager in the Longview (Wash.) 
district office. 


The Rainier district agency is now the 
North Seattle district agency and_ has 
moved to 1206 N. 185th St. 


State Mutual Life: William J. Killea, III, 
CLU, has been appointed manager in New 
York City succeeding general agent Gerald 
H. Young, CLU, resigned. 

Sylvester F. Riebel, manager of the Okla- 
homa City agency has been transferred to 
Fresno, California, Eldon Wallace, suc 
ceeds Mr. Riebel in Oklahoma City. 
Travelers: District group supervisors Wil 
liam L., Brennan (St. Louis) and George 
H. M. Rountree, Jr., CLU, (Boston) have 
been promoted to regional group super- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


visors, and Donald F. Douglas advanced to 
district group supervisor at South Bend, 
Ind. 


Life, accident-health lines: Carter John- 
son, Jr., has been promoted to manager 
and transferred to South Bend. Assistant 
managers transferred—Kingston E. Ever- 
sull from Jackson, Miss., to New Orleans; 
John W. Lewis from St. Louis, Mo., to 
Shreveport, La.; Carl J. Adams from Little 
Rock, Ark., to Jackson, Miss.; Alexander 
E. Beddow from San Antonio to Corpus 
Christi, Texas; and James D. Bostic from 
Nashville to Wheeling, W. Va. Field 
supervisors appointed—Wayne E. Deswert, 
Newark, N. J., and Eugene R. Alldredge, 
Fresno. Agency service representatives 
named—Robert F. Irwin, San Diego; 
William U. Copeland, Hartford, Conn.; 
Robert K. Brown, Grand Rapids; David A. 
Crockett, Jr., Fresno, Cal.; Robert L. 
Radcliffe, Providence, R. I.; Gordon E. 
Causey, New Orleans; Daniel G. O’Leary, 
Columbus, Ohio; and James N. McCarley, 
Dallas, Texas. Agency service representa- 
tive Delmar B. Cessna has been transferred 
from Cleveland to Kansas City. Field 
supervisor Howard D. Lichty’s head- 
quarters changed from Omaha to Lincoln. 

Frederick W. Hamilton has been named 
secretary and Walter C. Waddell, assistant 
secretary, in the methods and planning 
dept., Julius I. Twiss, assistant secretary 
(group) premium accounting dept., and 
Thomas S. Walsh, superintendent of group 
accounting div. 


United Services: Raymond C. Holben, Lt. 
Col., USMCR, has been appointed as 
agency supervisor. 


United States Life: Maurice Trager, who 
heads M. Trager Associates in Phoenix, 
has been appointed general agent. 


Washington National: General agent ap- 
pointments: Lloyd Dosh, Minneapolis; 
and Frank W. Frambes, CLU, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 


Woodmen Accident: T. Roy Flourney, 
formerly agency manager for Life of Vir- 
ginia, has been appointed to that position 
for southern Texas. 


ass’n notes 


American Life Convention: Dr. John E. 
Boland has been elected chairman of the 
medical section succeeding Dr. Arthur E. 
Parks, medical director of the Canada Life 
Assurance Company. Dr. Boland is medical 
director of the Country Life, North Amer- 
ican Accident Insurance Company and the 
Central Standard Life, all of Chicago. 


Associated Hospital Service of N. Y.: 
Staff members elected assistant vice presi- 
dents: James C. Ingram, William E. Kops, 
Norman T. Marten, Fred P. Mundschenk, 
Thomas F. Tiernan and James B. Turner. 


Ass'n of Life Insurance Counsel: Millard 
Bartels, general counsel for Travelers, was 
elected president succeeding Francis V. 
Keesling, Jr., first vice president and gen- 
eral counsel of West Coast Life. Webster 
Atwell, general counsel of Great National, 
is vice president and Chester L. Fisher, Jr., 
of Metropolitan Life, was re-elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Baltimore Life Undrs. Ass'n: Paul J. 
Murphy, Baltimore east office manager of 
Baltimore Life, was elected president. 


Canadian Fraternal Ass'n: Walter Mack- 
lin, Provincial manager in Quebec for The 
Maccabees, was elected president. 


Canadian Life Ins. Officers Ass'n: Officers 
elected: President, Alistair M. Campbell 
(executive vice president, Sun Life of 
Canada); first vice president, R. H. Reid 
(executive vice president and managing 
director, London Life); second vice presi- 
dent, James Hunter (vice president and 
general manager, Continental Life); and 
honorary treasurer, A. Ross Poyntz (presi- 
dent, Imperial Life). 


Chicago Women Life Undrs.: Esther C. 
Harmon, Acacia Mutual, was elected presi- 
dent succeeding Mrs. Blanche R. Way, 
Massachusetts Mutual. Other officers are: 
First vice president, Joan C. Namyst 
(Equitable of Iowa); secretary, Audrey L. 
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Jackson (Fidelity Mutual); and treasurer, 
Florence A. Delster (Guardian Life). 


Health Insurance Association: J. Henry 
Smith, vice president and executive assist- 
ant of the Equitable Life Assurance Soci- 
ety, N. Y. was elected president, succeeding 
E. J. Faulkner. 


Hospital Service Plan of N. J.: Edward 
A, Mooney, formerly chief of hospital 
surveys and plans section of the N. I. 
State Dept. of Institutions and Agencies, 
and Calvin W. Jacobs, enrollment director, 
have been appointed assistant vice presi- 
dents. 


Insurance Club of Dallas: 4. R. Buchel. 
senior vice president and secretary of Gulf 
and Atlantic Ins. Cos., was elected presi 
dent succeeding Dan C. Williams of South- 
land Life. Other officers are: First vice 
president, L. Mortimer Buckley, CLU 
(New England Life); second vice presi- 
dent, Arthur E. W. Barrett (Arthur E. W. 
Barrett Co.); treasurer, Warren L. Gravely 
(Home of N. Y.); and secretary, Charles 
W. Morgan (General Adjustment Bureau). 


Ins. Federation of Penna., Inc.: New 
officers: President, Kenneth B. Hatch 
(president, Fire Ass’n of Phila.); first vice 
president, William Elliott (chm. of board. 
Philadelphia Life); vice presidents, Samuel 
J. Carr (res. vice. president, Standard Acci- 
dent, retired), William B. Corey (presi- 
dent, Provident Indemnity Life), Stanley 
Cowman (Mather & Co.), Ralph C. Dare 
(recorder, Artisans Order of Mutual Pro- 
tection), Theo. A. Engstrom (manager, 
Aetna Life & Affiliated Cos), H. H. 
Gilkyson, Jr. (president, Chester- County 
Mutual), William M. Guthrie (director, 
Pa. State Council of Gen’l Contractors), 
Edward A. Logue (manager, American 
Home) and J. Maxwell Smith (president, 
Keystone Auto Club Cas.); treasurer, John 
H. Hoffman (assistant secretary, Loyalty 
Group); and secretary-manager & general 
counsel, Homer W. Teamer. 


Insurance Inst. of Neb.: Don F. Huff- 
man, assistant secretary of Security Mutual 
Life, was elected president succeeding 
Harold A. Munson, assistant underwriting 
secretary of Guarantee Mutual Life. Wil- 
liam M. Luedtke, supervisor of life under- 
writing for World Ins., was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Life Agency Management Ass'n of 
Detroit: W. H. Meyers, Fidelity Mutua!. 
was selected president succeeding Louis P. 
Gepford, New York Life. Other officers: 
vice president, George Hergenroether; 
secretary, Arthur Wellnitz; and treasurer, 
Clifford Lundgren. 


Life Ins. Agency Management Ass'n: 
Total membership is 291 (204 U. S. com- 
panies, 38 Canadian and 49 associates in 
other countries) including the following: 
Cal-Farm Life, Berkeley, Cal.; National 
Standard Life, Orlando, Fla.; and [a 
Survivance Mutual Life, St. Hyacinthe. 
Canada. New associate member is Group 
“Soleil-Aigle”-C.G.R.-vietutelaire 44, ruc 
de Chateaudun, Paris, France. 


Walter E. Watts, district manager in 
Brookhaven, (Miss.) for Lamar Life, has 
been elected chairman of the executive 
committee of the Agency Management 
School. Sayre MacLeod, vice president of 
Prudential, is the new chairman of the 
agen officers round table succeeding 
Charles H. Schaaff, vice president of Mass. 
Mutual. 
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Life Insurance Institute of Canada: L. 
M. Dalgliesh, secretary of London Life, 
has been elected president of this Institute. 
Other officers are: first vice president, R. 
O, A. Hunter, secretary, Great-West Life; 
second vice president, D. A. Roberts, 
comptroller Mutual Life of Canada; and 
secretary-treasurer, Miss Jessie Thomson, 
Manufacturers Life. 


Life Insurers Conference: The following 
officers were elected at the annual meeting: 
President, J. J. Cummings, president Em- 
pire Life and Accident Insurance Com- 
pany; first vice president, Richard B. 
Evans, president, lonial Life Insurance 
Company of America; second vice presi- 
dent, John T. Acree, Jr., president, Lincoln 
Income Life Insurance Company and 
secretary, R. Howard Dobbs, Jr., president 
Life Insurance Company of Georgia. 


Life Managers’ Ass'n of Greater N. Y.: 
Charles J. Buesing (Mutual Life of N. Y.) 
was elected vice president to fill the va- 
cancy created by the resignation of Gerald 
H. Young, CLU, who has been elected as 
a second vice president of Prudential. 
Benjamin D. Salinger, CLU, (Mutual 
Benefit Life) was elected as secretary- 
treasurer. 


Life Undrs.' Ass'n of City of N. Y.: 
Officers named: President, Arthur L. Sulli- 
van (general agent, Fidelity Mutual); vice 
presidents—administrative, Charles An- 
chell (agent, New York Life), educational, 
Charles N. Barton, CLU, (general agent, 
Union Central), membership, Harry Phil- 
lips, III, CLU, (agent, Penn Mutual, 
Drimal), public relations, Stanley R. 
Wayne (co-general agent, Mutual Bene- 
fit); and treasurer, Clarence Oshin, CLU, 
(manager, Home Life). 


Nat'l Ass'n of Life Companies: Officers 
elected: President, S$. H. Goebel (Cardinal 
Life); chairman of board, Ellis Arnall 
(Columbus National); chm. of executive 
committee, Dr. Pierce P. Brooks (National 
Bankers); secretary, J. Herbert Graves 
(National Old Line); treasurer, B. L. 
Carter (Pioneer Life & Cas.); vice presi- 
dents, J. R. Cissna (Federal Old Line), 
Forrest G. Ray (Guaranty Income), W. L. 
Bryan (Georgia Life), Waldo C. Cheek 
(Skyland Life), Phillip B. Duncan (Alaska 
Western), Louis M. Gregory (Lee Na- 
tional), Homer O. Martin, Jr. (Intercoast 
Mutual), William H. McLean (American 
Standard, Texas), Vaughn V. Moore 
(American Home, Iowa), Joe C. Scott 
(Bankers Service), and W. P. Strube (Mid 
American Life); executive secretary, De- 
Witt H. Roberts; and general counsel, 
Devereaux F. McClatchey. 


Nat'l Ass'n of Life Undrs.: A new unit 
(Dickenson County Ass’n of Life Undrs.) 
has been organized at Iron Mountain, 
Mich. Officers are: President, John P. 
Creed (Prudential); vice presidents, Her- 
bert V. Henry (Metropolitan) and Lester 
J. Briggs (Prudential); secretary, Esther E. 
Orlosky (United Benefit); treasurer, 
Walter Bietila (N. Y. Life); and national 
committeeman, Waldo B. Carlson. (Mutual 
Trust). 

General Agents, and Managers Conf.: 
Lee Roy Gill has been elected president, 
and.J. G. Oltorf, secretary-treasurer, of 
the newly-formed Midland-Odessa (Texas) 
association. 


N. J. State Ass'n of Life Undrs.: Officers 
elected: President, Mary C. McKeon, CLU, 
(Prudential assistant manager at Mont- 
clair); vice president, Joseph Mulholland 
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(Metropolitan); secretary, Harold Hayes 
(Fidelity Mutual); treasurer, George Jo- 


seph (New England Life); and _resi- 
dent vice presidents, northern—Israel 
Siegel (Metropolitan), central—Robert 


Smith (Prudential), southern—Edwin C. 
Taschnes (Prudential). 


New York Insurance Dept.: Henry 
Schantz, East Northport attorney, has 
been sworn in as an assistant to superin- 
tendent of insurance Leffert Holz. 


N. Y. State Ass'n of Life Undrs.: Joseph 
N. Desmon, CLU, general agent for Con- 
tinental Assurance in Buffalo, has been 
elected president. 


Society of L.O.M.A. Graduates: William 
W. Eitel, methods manager of Home Life 
of N. Y., was elected president succeeding 
Corwin H. Barnum, assistant secretary of 
Teachers Ins. and Annuity Ass’n. Other 
officers are: Vice President, Edwin D. 
Spreckelson (Mutual Life of N, Y.); 
treasurer, Charles F. Hahn Mutual 
Benefit Life); —and secretary, Elizabeth E. 
Hogan (Equitable Society). 


policy changes 


Bankers of lowa has made some reduc- 
tions in ratings on mature military pilots. 
Qualified pilots in the armed forces who 
have more than eight hundred hours of 
filving experience and have reached age 30 
may now be considered for full aviation 
coverage on life insurance at a basic flat 
extra premium of $6 per $1,000 basic in- 
surance. In some cases a lower rating may 
be considered. The company has also 
liberalized underwriting rules for preg- 
nant women. The non-medical limit has 
been increased from $5,000 to $10,000 
for ages 35 and under for permanent plans 
of insurance, or a combination of perma- 
nent insurance and term rider (not to ex- 
ceed the basic amount). 


Connecticut Savings Bank Life Insurance 
has increased the limit for individuals to 
$5,000. 


Equitable Life of lowa has extended acci- 
dental death benefit coverage to age 65 
and reduced the basic rates to $1 from 
the previous $1.10 at ages 30 and below. 


General American has increased its divi- 
dend scale, effective July 1. The company 
has also made paid-up additions partici- 
pating, and this liberalization will be made 
retroactive to all existing paid-up insur- 
ance additions. The interest rate on 
dividends left on deposit and on settlement 
option funds was increased to 314%, and 
the discount rate for premiums paid in 
advance increased to 3%. 


Great Southern has a family group pol- 
icy insuring all the members of the fam- 
ily—ordinary on the husband, term on 
the wife and children. The basic protec- 
tion for the husband is $5,000 per unit, 
with waiver included to age 60 at no extra 
cost. Term on the wife varies with age, 
being $1,000 if her age is the samé as her 
husband’s, while each child is included 
for $1,000 of term to age 20. 


Guardian of New York has a commercial 
disability policy, renewable at the com- 
pany’s option, covering professional men 
tor loss from professional office overhead 
expenses incurred during disabilities 
which last more than thirty days. It is 
payable from the first day of disability up 
to one year. There are no benefits for 
disabilities lasting less than thirty days. 


John Hancock Mutual entered the indi- 
vidual field of accident and health insur- 
ance on May 15, introducing a series of 
personal health policies for loss of income 
and cost of hospital, surgical and medical 
care. 


Insurance City Life Insurance Company, 
by act of the Connecticut legislature, 
signed by Governor Ribicoff May 5. is now 
authorized to write ordinary business in 
addition to credit coverages now written. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Policy Changes—Continued 


Lincoln National: premiums graded by 
size became effective in most states June 
3. The premium rate varies with every 
amount of insurance, consisting of a basic 
premium to which a factor is added. In 
addition to many other changes, the 
company has new coverages in the acci- 
dent and sickness insurance field. A single 
application form has been developed for 
all life insurance over age 14. 

The company also has released sample 
premiums for its new 4-D series. A basic 
annual premium is charged, and to this is 
added $ per policy for most policies. At 
age thirty-five the rate per $1,000 for 
whole life is a follows—for $5,000-—$20.22, 
$7,000-$19.82, $10,000-$19.52, $25,000- 
$19.10, and $100,000-$18.89. 


Maine Fidelity has a family policy. Unit 
is $5,000 whole life on husband, $1,000 
term on wife if she is same age, and 
$1,000 term to age twenty-one on each 
child. 


Manufacturers Life has announced a re- 
duction in single premium rates for life, 
endowment and guaranteed retirement 
pension plans. The interest rate on pre- 
paid premiums has been increased to 
314% under all policy contracts. 


New York Life has expanded its family 
insurance policy package. The family pol- 
icy will be issued to husbands in special 
class ratings A and B (ages eighteen to 
fifty), or where a temporary flat extra 
premium of $5 or less is required because 
of medical impairments. 


North American Life Insurance Com- 
pany, effective May 1, 1957, increased the 
discount rate for premiums paid in ad- 
vance from 214% to 3%. 


Republic National has a family policy, 
which, in addition to the usual features, 
provides double indemnity to the wife in 
event of accidental death before her hus- 
band is age sixty-five. 


Sunset Life has introduced a pre-author- 
ized check arrangement it calls the Auto- 
matic Bank Check plan. 


United American Life, Atlanta, Ga., has 
a “Young American Plan,” which jis a 
“Modified 5” Twenty Payment Life. 


United Fidelity is bringing out a $25,000 
minimum preferred estate plan policy, 
designed for the larger buyer of insurance. 


sales 


American United: A 54% increase in sales 
for the first four months of 1957 was re- 
ported as compared to the same period 
last year. 


Bankers Life (lowa): New business is- 
sued and paid-for in April totaled $45,- 
857,460 ($17,656,548 ordinary and $28.- 
200,912 group), an increase of more than 
$23 million over same month last year. 
Production for the first four months to- 
taled $146,761,780 ($63,759,879 ordinary 
and $83,001,901 group), an increase of 
nearly $52 million over like period last 
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year. Total life insurance in force reached 
$2,749,813,044 ($1,656,161,818 ordinary and 
$1,093,651,226 group). 


Bankers Life (Neb.): Paid figures for the 
first one-third of the year show a 25.6% 
increase over the same period in 1956 on 
life business and 17.6% for accident-sick- 
ness business. 


California Life: Life insurance in force 
as of December 31, 1956 was $68,957,238, 
an increase of $10,106,487 over the previ- 
ous year. 


Equitable Life (lowa): During April new 
paid business amounted to $15,553,344, a 
gain of 45.4% over corresponding month 
in 1956, and brought the total for the 
first four months to $60,239,910, a 17.7% 
gain over same period in 1956. Total 
ordinary life insurance in force increased 
to $1,522,698,754. 


General American: During the contest 
period (Feb. 18 through March) $27,709,- 
912 was written in life, $1,151,029 in acci- 
dent-sickness and $5,862,121 in group. The 
total was 19% over the previous best 
campaign. 

Figures for first four months show 
a 15% increase in paid ordinary life ($36,- 
715,763) over same period last year ($31,- 
905,689). Group life totaled $139,937,467 
as compared with $46,607,988 for same 
period Jast year. 


Guarantee Mutual: Insurance sales for 
first four months increased 48% compared 
with same period last year. 


Indianapolis Life: Sales gain for April was 
18% ahead of same month last year. 


Manhattan Life: Ordinary business during 
April was $25,288,476 exceeding the best 
previous month by approximately $4 mil- 
lion. With group life included, April total 
was $33,327,226. 


Midwestern United: During the month of 
April, $5,525,844 in paid-for business was 
added to insurance in force bringing the 
total on April 30 to $160,048,369. 


Mutual Benefit Life: Life insurance in 
force reached the $4 billion mark on May 
23. The first billion was passed in 1919, 
the second in 1926 and the third in 1951. 


Nationwide Life: Insurance in force at 
end of March totaled $1,043,567,000. 


North American life (Ill.): During the 
first four months of 1957 43% more life 
insurance sales were produced than during 
the corresponding period in 1956. 


Northwestern Life: Total production, in- 
cluding ordinary, accident-sickness and 
group, during April campaign exceeded 
four and one-half million. 


Old Line Life (Wis.): New paid-for life 
for first three months totaled $6,210,282, 
an increase of 18% over the corresponding 
period of 1956, and now raises the total 
life insurance in force to $189,794,263. 


Provident Mutual: The $2 billion level of 
insurance in force has been passed. Of the 
total $1,843 million is ordinary and $183,- 
500,000 is group. 


Union Mutual: April campaign resulted 
in 26% more new life and non-can sub- 
mitted business than was recorded in 
April, 1956. 


Woodmen of the World (Neb.): As of 
May | life insurance in force totaled $601,- 
806,123, an increase of some $3,600,000 of 
insurance protection since January 1. 


obituaries 


Stuart: Col. Robert T. Stuart, Sr., chair- 
man of the board of directors of the Mid 
Continent Life Insurance Company, died 
May 23rd at the age of 77 following a 
heart attack. Col. Stuart entered the in- 
surance profession as a salesman for the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of New 
York. In 1916 he bought control of ‘the 
Mid-Continent Life Insurance Company of 
Muskogee and moved it to Oklahoma City. 
He served as president of the company 
from 1916 to 1954 when he became chair- 
man of the board. Col. Stuart was presi- 
dent of the State Chamber of Commerce, 
a member of the Board of Regents of 
Oklahoma State University and a member 
of St. Luke’s Methodist Church, the Okla- 
homa club, the Oklahoma City Golf and 
Country Club, the Elks, Knights of Pythias, 
a 32-degree Mason, a Shriner and a mem- 
ber of the Rotary International. 


Harrop: James H. Harrop, a retired 
agency manager of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society of the United States, died 
April 22nd at the age of 87. Mr. Harrop 
joined the Equitable at Mankato, Minne- 
sota, in 1915; became assistant agency man- 
ager at St. Paul a month later and man- 
ager of the Society's former Helena, 
Montana, agency in 1921. When that 
branch was amalgamated with the St. 
Louis organization in 1944, he became 
manager of the combined agency. Upon 
retiring from that post in 1946, he assumed 
the honorary title of associate agency man- 
ager. He retired from full-time activity as 
an agent in 1950. 


Ruane: Joseph M. Ruane, a member of the 
Newark, N. J. Agency of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, died 
May 10th at the age of 32 following a fall 
from a ladder. Mr. Ruane entered the 
insurance business on June 1, 1956 and 
compiled a sales record which earned him 
the designation of “First Year Man of the 
Month” in the company’s field magazine. 


Gilpin: Archie R. Gilpin, an associate of 
the F. W. Howland Agency in Detroit of 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, died May 15th at the age of 73. 
Mr. Gilpin was an alumnus of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and the University of 
Chicago. 


Woodard: L. Ray Woodard, managing 
director of the Life Office Management 
Association, died suddenly May 2lIst on 
his way to the office of the association. 
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publications 


My Lifetime Treasury of Selling 
Secrets by Charles B. Roth. 

Described by the publishers as one 
of the most provocative ever written, 
this book is designed to convey the 
secret of commanding any sales situ- 
ation. It covers such items as the 
easy steps to self-confidence, how to 
convert just “good” interviews to 
solid sales during the most important 
ten seconds in any presentation, and 
the secret words that sell. 

The author is president of Charles 
B. Roth and Associates, sales coun- 
selors, president of Basic Methods 
Co., sales analysts and board chair- 
man, Sileas Dean Organization, 
sales programs. He has trained more 
than 25,000 salesmen for such firms 
as The Ford Motor Company, Rail- 
way Express and the John B. Stet- 
son Company. 

$4.95 per copy plus shipping costs. 
Published by Parker Publishing 
Company, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey. 
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What Happens When a Man Dies? 
by Donald G. Dutcher, Surrogate, 
Bergen County, New Jersey. 

Based on twenty years of probate 
court experience, Surrogate Dutcher 
tells in this booklet the trial and 
tribulations that are in general those 
that befall the heirs of individuals 
who fail to put their estates in order. 
He then suggests the preventive 
steps which can be, and should be, 
taken before it is too late. Life in- 
surance is highly recommended to 
provide estate liquidity and to pro- 
tect a business interest. Trust of- 
ficers and other members of estate 
planning team also receive strong 
endorsement. 

The author has made a forbidding 
subject delightful reading. It is 
important reading for every individ- 
ual regardless of the size of his 
estate. 

32 pps, Single copies 65¢ with re- 
ductions for quanities ; published by 
Insurance Research and Review 
Service, 123 West North Street, 
Indianapolis 9, Indiana. 


Life Insurance by Joseph B. Mac- 
Lean, former vice president and 
actuary of The Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York— 
Eighth Edition. 

This book presents a practical and 
non-technical explanation of the 
life insurance business, designed to 
meet the requirements of college 
students, employees in companies 
both in the home office and in the 
field, and other students of the sub- 
ject. All forms of insurance are 
covered: ordinary group, industrial, 
fraternal and saving bank. All types 
of carriers are dealt with: stock and 
mutual, savings banks and fraternal 
orders. The new edition has been 
substantially rewritten with the dis- 
cussion of the more technical topics 
shortened and a set of review ques- 


tions added to the end of each 
chapter. 

558 pps; $6.50 per copy. Pub- 
lished by the McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc. 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


Introduction to Sales Management 
by Harry R. Tosdal, Ph.D., L.L.D. 
Professor of Business Administra- 
tion, Graduate School of Business 
Administration, Harvard University. 

This book is primarily a case 
book intended for use with a text 
book in sales management in the 
standard courses in the field. How- 
ever, due to the expository material 
included in it, it may be successfully 
used alone. The book is a revision 
and consolidation of the author’s 
two previous volumes “Introduction 
to Sales Management” Third Edi- 
tion and “Problems in Sales Man- 
agement.” 

All the cases included in the book 
are real cases collected from busi- 
ness firms and checked with them 
for accuracy. They represent genu- 
ine problems confronting executives 
of these companies. 

865 pps; $8.50 per copy. Pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N.Y. 


The Investment and Administration 
of Profit Sharing Trust Funds by J. J. 
Jehring. 

This book reports a survey con- 
ducted by the Profit Sharing Re- 
search Foundation, a non-profit re- 
search organization dedicated to 
factual studies in profit sharing, of 
some 208 profit-sharing trust funds. 
The study covers plans in all size 
groups from very large companies 
employing over 34,000 persons to 
very small companies employing 
only 8. It covers trust funds valued 
all the way from $10,000 to $43,- 
000,000. Included in the study is 
a detailed description of the various 
services offered to the fund trustees 
by such groups as banks, pooled 
investment trusts, mutual funds, in- 
surance companies, brokers, invest- 
ment consultants and general con- 
sultants. 

155 pps; $3.50 per copy. Pub- 
lished by the Profit Sharing Re- 
search Foundation, 1718 Sherman 
Ave., Evanston, Illinois. 
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ance granted, if companies take ad- 
vantage of the 130% factor provided 
for in the legislation proposed by 
your subcommittee, will be no longer 
than those currently granted by most 
companies, 

4. The margins in the table are such 
that when the table applied to the 
business of companies which pro- 
vided the underlying mortality data, 
their average ratio of actual to ex- 
pected mortality is 85% and the mor- 
tality of each individual company 
was fully covered. 

5. The nature of the table is such, 
that if any companies chose to use it 
for participating insurance, the 
traditional patterns of dividend dis- 
tribution would be preserved. 

6. Use of the table will solve the 
deficiency reserve problem, at least 
for some years, and minimize it for 
a great many years more, even if 
mortality should improve further at 
a very rapid rate. 

After much discussion it has been 
concluded that the ALC should take 
no position at this time and that 
further discussion is appropriate. It 
is anticipated that the subject will 
~be taken up for further study at 
committee meetings of the organiza- 
tion and that it will be placed on 
the annual meeting program in 
October for wide discussion. 

In recognition of this decision and 
without prejudice to the merits, the 
ALC and LIAA have instructed 
their staffs to recommend to the 
N.A.LC. that final action on the 
table be deferred until December 
1957 meeting in order to permit 
wider discussion throughout the 


business. Since approval would 
need to be implemented by legisla- 
tion and the legislative year of 
1957 is over, the element of urgency, 
which was important to the propo- 
nents last December, is no longer of 
importance now. 

There the matter stands at this 
time. The problem is an important 
one. It is being discussed at meet- 
ings of the Society of Actuaries, 
commissioners’ groups, local actuar- 
ial clubs and insurance gatherings. 
It has technical, operating, competi- 
tive and political implications. I am 
confident there will be extensive dis- 
cussion over a broad area from now 
until December. 





INSURANCE LAWS 


THE Lire INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
of America has released information 
indicating states which have statutes 
expressly authorizing income real 
estate, common stock, and leeway 
investments by life insurance com- 
panies. 

Income real estate laws exist in 
all states except Alabama, Con- 
necticut, Maine, New Hampshire, 
Oregon, South Carolina, South Da- 
kota, Texas and Washington. All 
states except Alabama, Colorado, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, 
Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, Wisconsin and Wyoming 
allow common stock investments. 
Leeway statutes are in effect in 
Arizona, Connecticut, Delaware, IIl- 
inois, Indiana, Louisiana, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, North Dakota, 


Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South 
Dakota, Utah, Vermont, Washing- 
ton, and Wisconsin. 


CREDIT LIFE PROBLEM 


AccorpiNnG To John M. Hill, II, as- 
sociate counsel of the John Hancock 
Mutual, the life insurance industry 
must take a realistic approach to 
the credit life insurance problem 
if it hopes to retain state control and 
the right to determine premium 
rates. The industry should seek to 
secure uniform amendments impos- 
ing twin limits on the amount the 
debtor is charged and the amount the 
creditor may receive for such in- 
surance as the present regulations 
offer great temptation to all types 
of finance organizations inthe field 
of consumer credit to make profits 
over permissible interest rates or 
time charges. 


RULES AGAINST VARIABLE 
ANNUITY 


THE CoNNECTICUT Supreme Court 
has declared that the issuance of 
variable annuity insurance policies 
is illegal in that state. The insurance 
commissioner is authorized to ob- 
tain an injunction restraining Amer- 
ican Life Insurance Association, a 
fraternal, from writing such policies 
in Connecticut. The decision de- 
clared that fixed income insurance is 
the only form legal in the state and 
that the variable plan violated the 
state law dealing with insurance en- 
dowment and should more properly 
be addressed to the legislature. 





OBJECTION: “My life insurance program is complete.” 


ANSWER: “Let's talk Standard’s REAP!” 


(RETIREMENT EQUITY ACCUMULATION PROGRAM) 


STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. of IND. 


Michigan © M 


GENERAL AGENCIES OPEN IN Arizor 


Florida @ Georgia @ Iilinois © India 
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Charles E. Alt (6) Fred W. Gamm Frederick H. Lueck (10) George C. Rausch (5) This 


Norwalk, Ohio Wauwatosa, Wisconsin Dayton, Ohio Waterloo, lowa from LC 


Harold G. Austinson (5) H. H. Hantelman (5) Benton G. Luedecke (5) Harvey C. Raasch (5) | tration 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota Monkato, Mi t Houston, Texas Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Melvin W. Babbitt (6) Carl F. Hanusa (5) Herold J. A. Lueders (8) Benno H. Ritter, Jr. (6) missior 
South Gate, California Madison, Wisconsin Detroit, Michigan Mi polis, Mi t 

and aft 
Richard R. Babbitt Samuel J. Harke (9) Gladys H. Marten (10) Howard F. Ritter MB provide 
Manhattan Beach, Calif. Toledo, Ohio Manson, lowa Mi lie Mi 
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Corwin K. Barnhart Hank Hasselbring (6) Robert C. Meyer (2) 1. E. Rosholt (3) to pur 
Walla Walla, Wash. Oak Park, Illinois Watseka, Illinois Chicago, Illinois Chairn 


Carl F. Bockelman (6) Ernest L. Hax (4) Martin A. Moerbe (6) Vernon L. Schrader (2) man, J 
Napoleon, Ohio Victoria, Texas Joliet, Ilinois Elgin, Itinois ° 
pany i: 


Albert E. Buenzow (3) Alvin C. Hayes (2) Clarence A. Norcross Erwin G. Schrank not ye’ 


Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin Columbus, Ohio Portland, Oregon Hamilton, Texas ee 
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Walter T. Burmeister (4) Frank J. Hummel (6) Gertrude Nybakken (2) Elwin H. Schubbe (4) nesses 
Kansas City, Missouri Cushing, lowa Solon, lowa Springfield, Minnesota 


Clarence G. Butts (2) Melvin S. Johnson John H. Oltman (2) Hubert A. Seifert (6) 
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Melvin |. Crumrine (3) 1. B. Krienke (6) Harold A. Palmer (3) H. E. Struckmann (2) Propos 
York, Pennsylvania Pflugerville, Texas Oil City, Pennsylvania Fairmont, Minnesota | 


Oliver J. Curfman (5) M. Melville Larson (12) John M. Park (8) George W. Thiemann 4 The 
Wadsworth, Ohio Fargo, North Dakota Peoria, Illinois Lombard, Illinois line cz 


L. H. DeWeerth (7) William A. LeCook (5) Leslie M. Pearson (3) Harold T. Voigt form 
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AMERICAN PROVIDENT INVESTORS 


Dallas, Texas 


New Investors Group 


This company, a Delaware corporation operating 
from Dallas, Texas, has filed a statement seeking regis- 
tration of 50,000,000 shares of its one cent par value 
common stock with the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. It will be offered to the public at $2 per share, 
and after a 20% commission to the underwriter would 
provide $80,000,000 from the sale of stock. The twenty- 
two directors of the company have been granted options 
to purchase 4.4 million shares at the offering price. 
Chairman is J. D. Grey, of New Orleans; vice-chair- 
man, John S. Tanner, of Dallas. President of the com- 
pany is C. L. Edmonds, of Houston. The company has 
not yet commenced business, but plans to acquire life, 
fire, casualty and title insurance companies, other busi- 
nesses and to organize businesses. 


AMERICAN STATES Life Insurance Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Proposed Affiliate 


The American States Insurance Company, a multiple 
line casualty and fire insurance company, proposes to 
form this new company as a wholly owned subsidiary 
with paid-in capital and surplus of $2,000,000, divided 
equally. Par value of the share is $1. 


BENEFICIAL STANDARD Life Insurance 


Company, Los Angeles, California 
Officers Elected 


Eric Geddes, formerly with Occidental Life of Cali- 
fornia, has been elected assistant vice-president and 
controller, and Eli Grossman, most recently vice-presi- 
dent and actuary of the Union Labor Life Insurance 
Company, has been elected an assistant vice-president 
and associate actuary. 
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THE CAPITOL Life Insurance Company 


Denver, Colorado 


Stock Offer Accepted 
Official Elections 


Stockholders of this company have accepted an 
offer by Associates Investment Co. of South Bend, 
Indiana, for a stock trade which transfers all Capitol 
Life stock to Associates Investments. The exchange 
is on the basis of one share of Capitol Life for 34 shares 
of Associates Investment. 

Clarence J. Daly will continue as president of Capitol 
Life along with the previous management group. The 
company operates in fourteen western states and 
Hawaii. 

Thomas F. Jones has been elected executive vice 
president and Melvin J. Roberts vice president and 
treasurer. Mr. Jones was previously director of re- 
search and planning of Associates Investments. Mr. 
Roberts was previously treasurer of the company. 


COLONIAL LIFE Insurance Company of 


America, East Orange, New Jersey 


Acquisition Terms Agreed Upon 


The directors of this company and of the Federal 
Insurance Company, New York, N.Y., one of the Chubb 
and Son companies, have approved the terms which 
the Federal will offer for the acquisition of the capital 
stock of the Colonial. Contingent upon clearance with 
the Securities and Exchange Commission, four shares 
of Federal stock will be offered for each share of 
Colonial. Approval by the holders of two-thirds of the 
Federal stock and acceptance by the holders of 90% 
of the shares of the Colonial within thirty days will 
be required. The Federal also reserves the right to 
reduce the required amount of tenders of Colonial stock 
from 90% to 80%. Colonial will continue to operate 
as a separate company under the direction of its own 
directors, officers and staff. Plans are for officers of 
the Federal to be added to the board of Colonial and 
to serve on its committees. Also for officers of the 
Colonial to be added to the board and committees of 
the Federal. 


COMMONWEALTH Life Insurance Company 


Louisville, Kentucky 


Executive Vice Presidents 


Homer D. Parker and Richard M. Sellers, formerly 
vice presidents, have been elected executive vice presi- 
dents. Both men have been associated with the com- 
pany for more than twenty years. 

(Continued on the next page} 
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The actively-traded market in insurance 


stocks is covered in detail in 


the 1957 EDITION 
of 


Best's Digest of Insurance Stocks! 


The 1957 BEST'S DIGEST OF INSURANCE 
STOCKS offers a wealth of detailed information for 
over 100 stock insurance companies, fire, casualty, 
and life . . . virtually the entire actively-traded 
market! Included are such data as: 


Resources—Ten-Year Trend Ten-Year Earnings Breakdowns 
Amount and Per Share 


Cash Dividends Declared— 
Ten Years 


Capital Gains or Losses 
Historical Summary 

Scope and Type of Operation 
Management 

Current Dividend Rate 


Liabilities—Ten-Year Trend 


Distribution and Five-Year 
Growth of Premium Writings 


Five-Year Operating Ratios 


Five-Year Net Premiums 
Earned and Written 


Ten-Year Per Shore Figures 


ORDER TODAY! 
— Fifteen Dollars per Copy — 


Alfred M. Best Company, Inc. 
75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 











CONFEDERATE GENERAL Life Insurance 
Company, Greenville, Mississippi 


New Company 


This company was licensed May 3 with resources 
of $201,400 equally divided between capital and surplus. 
Control is held by Mississippi Valley Investment Com- 
pany, Jackson, Miss. It will write ordinary life policies, 
group credit life and family group coverage on both 
the participating and non-participating plans. Officers 
are: President, Charles W. Blaylock, Jr. ; vice-president 
and agency director, John D. Nowlin, Jr.; peen re- 
lations vice-president, Luther M. Honeycutt, Jr.; 
retary-treasurer, J. D. Honeycutt. 


CONNECTICUT SAVINGS BANK Life Insurance 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Increases Maximum to $5,000 


Savings Banks in Connecticut have been authorized 
to issue individual life insurance policies up to $5,000. 
The old maximum was $3,000. 


THE ESTATE Life Insurance Company 
Orangeburg, S. C 


New Company 


This company, organized January 1, 1957, reports 
new business written for the first three months of op- 
eration of $10,250,000 of ordinary business and a large 
volume of group business. Officers of the company are: 
Chairman of the board, A. D. Griffith; president, R. D. 
Harvey; vice-president and secretary, W. H. Moore, 
Jr.; vice-president, J. B. Adams; treasurer, Elliott F. 
Elam. 


Directors of the company are: A. D. Griffith, J. |. 
Adams, H. A. Becker, James W. Cothran, Charles C. 
Council, Dr. O. Z. Culler, R. D. Harvey, E. F. Hol- 
lings, R. M. Jefferies, Jr.. W. J. McLeod, W. H. 
Moore, Jr., John Trask, Bernard Warshaw. Robert 
L. Huffeins, Jr., recently elected to the board of direc- 
tors, is also a director of American Broadcasting-Para- 
mount Theaters, Amerotron Corporation, Reinsurance 
Investment Corporation and chairman of the board of 
Binswanger, Inc. (Southern Division). 
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FARM AND HOME Insurance Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


To Head Life Department 


Robert E. Kelly will head the new life insurance 
department of this company. The company has been un- 
derwriting individual non-cancellable and guaranteed 
renewable income and hospital insurance for farmers. 


GRANGE MUTUAL Life Company 
Nampa, Idaho 


New President 


Ursel C. Narver, formerly first vice president, has 
been elected president of this company. He succeeds 
E. T. Taylor who has been advanced to the newly cre- 
ated position of chairman of the board. 

Claire Ausman, formerly second vice president, has 
been elected first vice president and Robert Schmidt, 
second vice president. 


GENERAL SERVICES Life Insurance Company 
Washington, D. C. 


Named Secretary 


Nathan A. Clark has been elected secretary of this 
company. He will have executive responsibilities for 
setting up and administering all home office procedures. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES Life Insurance 
Company, Washington, D. C. 


Stock Dividends 


The directors of this company, on May 22, 1957, 
declared a 3% stock dividend on the capital stock, pay- 
able June 25, 1957 to stockholders of record at the close 
of business June 3, 1957. At the same meeting the board 
of directors increased the cash dividend rate on the 
common stock from $0.20 to $0.30 per share and de- 
clared a semi-annual cash dividend of $0.15 per share, 
payable June 27 to stockholders of record June 10, 1957. 


THE GUARDIAN Life Insurance Company 
of America, New York, New York 


Appointments 


Michael J. Brennan is now assistant vice-president, 
and John A. Buckley, Jr., director of public relations 
for this company. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Gold Topped Walking Canes have been presented to top 
Life of Georgia Agents and Staff Managers for outstand- 
ing performance in sales and service of life insurance. 
Receiving the Gold Cane Awards are, left to right: G. W. 
Clark, Agent; H. P. Johnston, Agent (now Staff Mgr.); 
J. L. Mooneyhan, Staff Mgr.; J. C. Simmons, Agent (now 
Staff Mgr.); Rankin M. Smith, Vice President for Field 
Operations who presented the awards; G. F. Hudson, 
Staff Mgr.; L. B. Wiley, Agent; John Kilgore, Staff Mgr. 
(now Dist. Mgr.) and W. J. Turpin, Staff Mgr. 
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OUR ELECTRONIC BRAIN 
IS HERE 


Our IBM Type 705 Electronic Data 
Processing Machine has arrived,—all 60 
tons of it,—and has been installed. 


Soon it will be in full operation, doing 


\\ 


vast volumes of routine tasks at fantastic 
speeds and stepping up our service both 
to our Field force and our policyholders. 
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And it’s a good thing, too, . . because 
we are well on the way to Five Billion 
Dollars of Life Insurance in Force, and 


the machine would have to be fast to 


keep up. 
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REPORTS ON COMPANIES—Continued 


HOSPITAL SERVICE PLAN of New Jersey 
MEDICAL-SURGICAL PLAN of New Jersey 


Newark, New Jersey 


Enrolling Individuals 


This Blue Cross plan and Blue Shield plan are en- 
rolling individuals not members of a group for a limited 
time. Blue Cross has been open for several years to 
persons not eligible for group coverage but Blue Shield 
has not formerly been offered to the general public. 


KENNESAW Life and Accident Insurance 
Company, Marietta, Georgia 


Proposed Merger 


A proposal to merge this company into Reliance Life 
Insurance Company of Georgia has been announced. 
The plan is contingent upon approval and also upon 
the completion of the Fortune-Reliance merger (see 
item under The Fortune Life Insurance Company of 
America in the June issue.) If consummated, the 
Kennesaw merger will be effective August 26 and 
Kennesaw stockholders will receive five shares of Re- 
liance stock, par value $1, for each present share held. 


ie 





Plan your Meeting where there is C. A (controlled 
attractions). Your delegates will attend and enthuse over o 
sojourn to the finest year around Convention Center featuring 
the best in golf (two 18-hole courses) indoor and outdoor 
swimming, tennis. Skeet and Trap shooting, fine food and 
entertainment, plus world-famous Mineral Waters and Baths 


All these attractions are part of the French Lick- 
Sheraton, and thereby at your control—no outside influences 
to detract from that all-important Meeting 


Your delegates deserve the best—give it to them. All 
inquiries appreciated and answered promptly 








r os = f 3 MrT 
FRENCH LICK- 
ares FRENCH LICK, INDIANA 


‘i For Reservations or Literature 
THE MID-WEST'S FINEST Write to: 
CONVENTION RESORT HOTEL ARTHUR J. NEWMAN, Gen. Mg. 
CRIT ALL CONVENTION FACILITIES PHONE LD 113 
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THE KNIGHTS Life Insurance Company of 


America, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


License Amended 


The license of this company was amended May 7, 
1957 to include authority to write accident and health 
and annuities. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of Georgia 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Officers Promoted 


W. Sheffield Owen has been promoted from agency 
vice-president to the new position of vice-president for 
business development of this company. Rankin M. 
Smith is now vice-president for field operations, also 
a new position. He formerly was secretary and as- 
sistant agency vice-president. Bruce Batho, formerly 
vice-president and actuary, has been advanced to the 
new position of vice-president and comptroller. Sam 
P. Hatch, formerly assistant secretary, was appointed 
secretary to succeed Rankin M. Smith. John M. Bragg 
is now actuary. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of North 


America, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Vice Presidents Appointed 


Henry W. Cook, Jr., has been named vice president 
in charge of underwriting and Leroy G. Steinbeck, 
C.L.U., assistant vice president of this company. Mr. 
Cook is a former second vice president and chief un- 
derwriter of Columbian National Life Insurance Com- 
pany in Boston. Mr. Steinbeck was managing director 
of American Society of Chartered Life Underwriters. 
Leland T. Waggoner, C.L.U., formerly regional vice 
president of Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York, became vice president on July 1. 

Rex H. Anderson, formerly assistant vice president 
of the New York Life Insurance Company, joined this 
company on July 1 as vice president in charge of market- 
ing. He will be responsible for market research, product 
development, and the merchandising of life, and group 
and individual accident and sickness lines. 


LINCOLN INCOME Life Insurance Company 


Louisville, Kentucky 


New Vice-President 


Edward A. Fish, until recently, a special agent for 
the New England Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
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has been named vice-president and director of agency 
operations of the company. 


THE MACCABEES 
Detroit, Michigan 


New Vice-President 


Two trustees and six officers of this Society have 
been designated as vice presidents. The two trustees, 
both of whom are senior members of the board, are 
Walter Macklin, provincial manager of Quebec, and 
George Shelley, director of the Eastern division. The 
officers are Robert E. Morris, actuary, David A. Hersh, 
general counsel, Herbert R. John, medical director, 
Farl K. Akey, investment manager, Robert O. Shepler, 
field director and Howard C. Hansen, assistant secre- 
tary-treasurer. The present duties and responsibilities 
of these men are not changed. 


THE MANHATTAN Life Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Director of Agencies 


Frederick W. Lohm has been appointed director of 
agencies for this company. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL Life Insurance 


Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Increases Dividend to Stockholders 
Nationwide Corporation Suits 


The $0.75 per share dividend paid May 10th to hold- 
ers of record May Ist was an increase from the regular 
$0.50 semi-annual dividend paid by the company dur- 
ing the past two years. 

Preliminary depositions have been taken and a num- 
ber of motions made relating to the law suit filed 
against the company by Nationwide Corporation chal- 
lenging the validity of the annual meeting held January 
28 last. This matter has not yet come to trial. 

On April 29, another suit was instituted against the 
company demanding that the corporation be permitted to 
either examine the list of names, addresses and amounts 
of insurance in force of the participating policyholders, 
or be furnished with such a list, and that the corporation 
be permitted either to examine the share register of the 
company, or be furnished with a list of names, addresses 
and number of shares held by each shareholder. The 
company is resisting the furnishing of these lists. 


OLD AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL Life Insurance 


Co. of New Orleans, New Orleans, Louisiana 


Control Acquired 


The company was acquired in May by Gulfco In- 











vestment Group, Inc., of Marksville, Louisiana. E. J. 
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UNITED LIFE 


AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


A SOUND NEW ENGLAND COMPANY 
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Sheppard, Jr. will remain in his present capacity as 
president. 
Gulfco, chartered July 5, 1956, has as one of its 


major purposes, the organization or acquisition of a 
multiple line of stock insurance companies. The first 
purchase was Gulfco Automative Assurance Corpora- 
tion, which was chartered and licensed December 18, 


1956. 


PACIFIC NATIONAL Life Assurance Company 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Matson Interests Acquire Control 


The Matson Navigation Company, prominent San 
Francisco steamship firm, announced on May 24th the 
purchase of a majority interest in this company. The 
transaction was assured when Matson’s offer of $100 
per share was accepted by holders of 57,194 shares or 
88.3% of the total of 64,725 shares outstanding. The 
offer of $100 per share is being held open until June 
12th for the benefit of the holders of the remaining 
7,531 outstanding shares. 

It is planned that the 28-year old Salt Lake City life 
insurance firm will eventually merge with another Mat- 
son subsidiary—Matson Assurance Company. The 
latter began business in 1955 and now sells group life 
policies in seven western states, Alaska and Hawaii. 
For the time being the bulk of Pacific National’s activ- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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PACIFIC NATIONAL—Continued 


ities will continue to center in Salt Lake City, and no 
changes in staff or personnel are contemplated. There 
will be a normal integrating of sales, accounting and 
other operating functions over a period of several 
months. 


REINSURANCE INVESTMENT Corporation 


Birmingham, Alabama 


Investment Organization 


This corporation was organized in Delaware by 
Southern business men to assist and recapitalize certain 
presently existing life insurance companies which will 
later be consolidated and merged to form a subsidiary 
corporation to be known as The Reinsurance Company 
of the South. The investment corporation was regis- 
tered with the Federal Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission in 1956 and is in the process of selling stock. 
It is presently operating in Alabama, Georgia, South 
Carolina, Mississippi, Delaware and the District of 
Columbia. 

Everett R. Luna, who has been active in life insur- 
ance circles in Alabama and Georgia, has been elected 
secretary of the corporation to succeed Bennett T. 
Waites, Jr., who was recently elected president. Grover 
G. Bryant, formerly assistant vice president and super- 





visor of branches of the First National Bank of Birm- 
ingham, has been elected treasurer of the company. 

Olin D. Johnson, U. S. Senator from South Caroling 
since 1945, has been elected to the board of director 
of the Corporation. Others elected are: R. E. Dumas 
Milner, Jackson, Miss.; Victor Muscat, Greenwich, 
Conn.; Robert L. Huffines, White Hall, S. C. and 
Greenwich, Conn.; Andrew D. Griffith, Orangeburg, 
S: C. and Robert B. Vance, Atlanta, Ga. 
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REPUBLIC NATIONAL Life Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 


Reinsurance Vice-President 


W. N. Stannus has been named vice-president i 
charge of the reinsurance division of the company to 
succeed the late Roy M. Wehrle. 


SHENANDOAH Life Insurance Company 
Roanoke, Virginia 


Officers Promoted 


Thomas T. Moore has been elected to the newly 
created position of financial vice-president of the com- 
pany, and Armand L. Sanderson named comptroller 
to succeed him. 
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going-over by our insurance company experts. 





Announcing the 1957 edition of 


Everyone actively engaged in any area of the insurance industry, whether in the home office or in the field, 
will want the forthcoming 52nd annual edition of BEST'S LIFE REPORTS, the nationally recognized final 
authority on legal reserve life companies operating in the United States. 

Here, under one cover, are complete reports en company financial resources and respen- 

sibility ... virtually no questions left unanswered! Beth for your own information, end to 

fully serve and advise your clients, this is reference material yeu should never be without! 


Includes Best's famous summary opinions, with recommendations for those companies that qualify after a thorough 


This unique reference work, now in its second half-century, is priced at $25.00. (This includes an accompanying full year's 
subscription to the Life Edition of BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS also!) 


Order Teday! 


Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., 75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
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‘YOU... CanGet § 


FURTHER FASTER { 
4 
with MONARCH : 


TRAINING to sell Non-Cancellable, Guaranteed 
Renewable Health and Accident Insurance, Partic- 
ipating Life Insurance, Group and Salary Contin- 
uance Plans. 


TRAINING to advance into management — Field 
Supervisor, General Agent and Home Office. 


All Monarch training is company sponsored and 
supported — all new men are company financed. 


Liberal retirement, group life and hospital benefits. 


Frank S. Vanderbrouk, President 
> Raymond C. Swanson, Agency Vice President 


>» MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
r Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Shenandoah’s definite plan of advancement plus 
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a rapidly expanding Agency operation present unique 
opportunities for achievement by well qualified underwriters. 


You'll like Shenandoah’s new and modern 
contract and liberal financing plan. Bonus is allowed 
on paid business for NQA winners and for those receiving 


CLU designations. Inquiries are invited. 


G. Frank Clement, Vice President 
in Charge of Agencies 


Shenandoah Life 
Company 


Home Office + Roanoke, Virginia 
A MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OWNED BY AND OPERATED FOxu 


Inaurane Q 





ITS POLICYHOLDERS 





STATE MUTUAL Life Assurance Company 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


Changes Name 


The board of directors has voted to change this 
company’s corporate name to the State Mutual Life 
Assurance Company of America. 


UNION LABOR Life Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Allstorm Elected Vice-President-Actuary 


H. Willard Allstrom has been appointed vice-presi- 
dent and actuary of the company succeeding Eli Gross- 
man, who has resigned to accept a position with the 
Beneficial Standard Life Insurance Company of Los 
Angeles, California. : 


UNION MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 
Portland, Maine 


Officers Elected 


Myron M. Hilton has been elected second vice- 
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president of the mortgage department of the company, 
and J. Warren Bishop, controller. 


WESTERN LIFE Insurance Company 


Helena, Montana 


Proposed Acquisition 


Following unanimous approval of directors of both 
companies, a preliminary announcement has been. made 
regarding the proposed acquisition of this company by 
the St. Paul Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
through an exchange of stock. The approval of the 
Minnesota Insurance Department has been obtained. 
The exchange will be subject to the approval of regula- 
tory authorities and acceptance by the holders of not 
less than 80% of the outstanding shares of Western 
Life. 

As of December 31, 1956, Western Life reported 
assets of $76,723,555 and insurance in force of $321,- 
352,577. It is at present entered in eleven western 
states but it is expected that its operations will be ex- 
panded gradually to parallel those of the St. Paul. All 
officers of the life company will be retained in their 
present positions and president R. B. Richardson will 
join the board of St. Paul and A. B. Jackson, president 
of St. Paul, will become a member of the board of 
Western Life. 
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RALPH D. CHURCHILL 


Brundidge, Fountain, Elliott 
& Bateman 
Dallas, Texas 


Appellate Court Construes the Word 
"Chew" in Insurance Policy to Mean 
Only Airplane Crew. 


The insured was killed as a result 
of an airplane crash. He had a policy 
of life insurance with New York 
Life Insurance Company, Inc., 
which provided, among other things, 
that if the insured was killed as a 
result of an accident then double 
the face amount of the policy would 
be paid. In addition to this the pol- 
icy expressly excluded from such 
double indemnity any liability if the 
death of the insured resulted from 
“service, travel or flight in any kind 
of aircraft . . . while the insured 
is participating in aviation training 
in such aircraft or is a pilot, officer, 
or other member of the crew of such 
gems..." 

The Colorado Exploration Com- 
pany, with headquarters in Golden, 
Colorado, was the employer of the 
insured. His job consisted of aerial 
surveys of uranium bearing soil by 
use of a scintillometer, which is an 
instrument sentitive to uranium ores. 
This method of exploration for 
uranium is common in the Western 
part of the United States, due to 
the fact that it is the fastest way to 
explore the territory. The work was 
done in a Piper Super-Cub and the 
insured was what is commonly 
known as the observer, who worked 
the scintillometer. The only other 
person in the airplane was the pilot. 
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The Legal Spothoht 


On a routine exploration flight 
the plane crashed killing both the 
pilot and the insured “observer.” 

The insurance company tendered 
the face amount of the policy, but 
denied the double indemnity pro- 
ceeds on the ground that the above 
quoted exclusion prevented such re- 
covery. This suit resulted, with the 
trial court holding for the beneficiary 
of the insured. The insurance com- 
pany appealed to the Tenth Circuit 
Court of Appeals, which court, writ- 
ing through Chief Justice Bratton, 
affirmed the holding of the lower 
court, 

The insurance company relied on 
a line of cases construing the words 
“member of a crew” in regard to 
coverage of a crewman on a ship, 
wherein such phrase has been given 
a broad interpretation to cover cer- 
tain persons who are members of 
a ship’s crew. However, an insur- 
ance policy is a contract and the 
words in it must be construed ac- 
cording to their plain, ordinary and 
accepted sense in the common speech 
of man, unless it affirmatively ap- 
pears from the policy that a different 
or special meaning was intended. 
This court holds that the word 
“crew” is ambiguous and could be 
susceptible to two different construc- 
tions—first, a member of the airplane 
crew, and secondly, a member of 
the crew working in an airplane for 
a certain purpose. In line with the 
cases holding that the construction 
must be favorable, where ambiguous, 
to the insured, the court holds that 
“crew” would mean just the opera- 
tors of the aircraft and not one doing 
work by the use of an aircraft. Thus 


4 





the beneficiary was entitled to the 
double indemnity proceeds of the 
policy. 

New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Inc., Appellant v. Atkinson, 
Appellee, United States Court of 
Appeals, Tenth Circuit. February 
3, 1957. 3 CCH Life Cases (2d) 257. 
Erl H. Ellis, Grant, Shafroth, Toll, 
Denver, Colorado for Appellant ; 
Maurice Reuler, Thomas K. Kel- 
logg, Denver, Colorado for Appellee. 


Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals Rules 
Death Accident Despite Some Evi- 
dence of Epilepsy. 


The insured, William W. Hughes, 
on the morning of March 1, 1954, 
went fishing on Black Lake Bayou 
with one Alvin Snead. He was last 
seen by Snead at about ten o’clock 
A.M. on March 3 fishing from the 
bank with his boat anchored nearby. 
Upon returning to this location from 
their camp, which was about a quar- 
ter of a mile away, Snead did not 
see the insured and about four 
o’clock became alarmed and sum- 
moned help. A search disclosed the 
body of the insured in the water 
about twenty feet from the spot 
where he had last been seen. No au- 
topsy was performed and the coroner 
reported “accidental drowning.” |n 
addition to this, the coroner, on the 
death certificate, stated that the in- 
sured “fell in lake while having 
epileptic seizure.”” The deceased was 
a confirmed epileptic and an M. F. 
Giddens stated that on occasions he 
had seen the insured fall into shallow 
water while having a seizure. He 
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urther stated that he had helped 
remove the body from the water and 
it was completely stiff with the feet 


crossed and the head drawn back 
in a position similar to a position 
which he had observed during prior 
seizures. The clothes had to be cut 
from the body and the head neyer 
straightened up and the insured had 
to be buried in that position. Other 
people partially contradicted Gid- 
dens’ statement alleging that the 
arms were limp and that the body 
was just a little stiff. There was no 
evidence as to whether or not the 
stiffness of the body was the result 
§ of a seizure or of rigor mortis. There 
was no evidence either as to what 
position the head or limbs of a 
‘o the ¥érowned person will assume or re- 
sf the qin nor how long the body had been 
in the water. 
Com-§ The insured had a policy of in- 
inson, (Stance with Standard Life Insur- 
irt of g2ce Company of Indiana which 
sruary gProvided, among other things, that if 
) 257. death occurs as the result, directly 
Toll, 2nd independently of all other causes, 
: ’ fof bodily injuries sustained through 
- Kel- fexternal, violent and _ accidental 
pellee, gmeans, an additional $3,000 will be 
paid. An exception provided that 
the additional amount would not be 
paid if death was the result either 
Rules fof self-destruction or caused by or 
e Evi- Fcontributed to by disease or by 
bodily or mental infirmity. 
ughes, 
ie Finding Affirmed 
1s last J The beneficiary of the policy made 
clock Jdaim for the additional $3,000, but 
m the [the company denied liability ; where- 
earby. {upon suit was filed. The trial court 
1 from | tendered a judgment in favor of the 
quar- insured’s beneficiary and the com- 
id not §Pany appealed. The Appellate 
four FCourt, writing by Circuit Judge 
sum- | Borah, affirmed the finding of the 
ed the § lower court. 
water § The court said that the correct 
. spot § Tule is that the plaintiff must sustain 
Jo au- §the burden of proof in establishing 
sroner § that the death was the result of an 
.” In B&cident. After this fact is estab- 
on the lished, then the burden shifts and 
he in- §'t becomes necessary for the insur- 
saving | ce company: to show by a pre- 
sd was § Ponderance of the evidence that the 
M. F. loss arose from a cause for which it 
ons he § 8 not liable or from a cause which 
hallow § limits. its liability. In the instant 
e, He § ‘ase, the plaintiff clearly established 
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that the cause of the insured’s death 
was accidental drowning. The in- 
surance company failed to prove by 
a preponderance of the evidence, its 
special defense, that the death was 
caused or contributed to by epilepsy. 
Standard Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Indiana, Appellant, v. 
Hughes, Appellee, United States 
Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit. 
February 5, 1957. 3 CCH Life 
Cases (2d) 254. 
Sidney E. Coo, Charles D. Egans, 
Shreveport, La. for Appellant ; 
Henry W. Bethard, III, Coushatta, 
La. for Appellee. 





FTC RULINGS 


AN EXAMINER of the Federal Trade 
Commission has found that the ac- 
cident and health advertising of the 
Life Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica, Wilmington, Del. is deceptive. 
The Company advertises by mail and 
in magazines. 

The United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the Sixth Circuit has ruled 
that the Federal Trade Commission 
cannot regulate insurance in those 
states which have laws regulating 
the business. The decision was on 
the appeal of National Casualty from 
an FTC order. The court said the 
wording of the McCarran act is 
clear on this point. 

Another FTC examiner has held 
that there is no proof that the acci- 
dent and health advertising of the 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 
was false or misleading. His affirma- 
tive ruling on the company’s motion 
to dismiss the complaint may be ap- 
pealed, stayed or reviewed. 


WELFARE FUND TESTIMONY 


THE INSURANCE BUSINESS favors 
appropriately drawn Federal or 
State legislation necessary to prevent 
the types of misuse and diversion 
of welfare benefit funds that have 
been shown to exist in relatively 
few of the many thousands of em- 
ployee benefit programs, it was 
stated recently by a spokesman for 
three insurance associations. Gilbert 
W. Fitzhugh of the Metropolitan 
presented these views to the Special 


Senate Subcommittee on welfare and 
Pension Fund Legislation on behalf 
of the American Life Convention, 
the Health Insurance Association of 
America and the Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America. 

A code of ethics governing the 
underwriting of insured welfare and 
pension funds of joint union-manage- 
ment and union plans is in process 
of preparation by the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. It was expected that a 
report would be ready for presenta- 
tion at the Commissioners’ annual 
meeting in Atlantic City at which 
meeting it was planned that insur- 
ance companies, their agents, and 
all other interested parties would 
be heard. 


REGULATION OPPOSED 


IT Is NEITHER necessary nor desir- 
able to require life insurance com- 
panies to register with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission and to 
make detailed financial reports to 
the commission, the American Life 
Convention and Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America said in a state- 
ment submitted to the Securities 
Subcommittee of the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee. The same 
group was told by the Health Insur- 
ance Association of America that 
regulation of insurance company 
securities operations by the S.E.C. 
is unnecessary because their financial 
operations are already closely regu- 
lated by the states. 


TEXAS BOARD. 


THE TEXAS LEGISLATURE has passed 
the bill supported by Governor Dan- 
iel which would reorganize the 
state’s insurance supervision. Under 
the bill, after September 1, 1958, 
the board of insurance commis- 
sioners will act on a part-time super- 
visory basis with all administrative 
functions centered in a commissioner 
of insurance. Safeguards to divorce 
the commissioner and the board 
from insurance connections have 
been spelled out in the measure. 
Another bill passed by the Texas 
Legislature gives jurisdiction over 
fire deviation filings to the board of 
commissioners. 
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(Increased “Divs. to Stockholders) Apr. 112 
National Union Life Ins. Co., Montgomery 
(Control Pur i ceewebetesmae May 113 
Nationwide Corporation, ‘Columbus 
(Dividends to Stockholders) 
ie male ~ Corporation, Columbia 


(Law Su 
Nationwide Thee, Columbus 


(Stock Dividend Declared) ...... . 8 
New York Savings Banks Life, New York 
(Officer Promotions) ............. 104 
North American Life Insurance Co., Chicago 
(Agency Vice President) ......... "Mar. 101 
North American Re-Assurance Co., New York 
(Officers Promoted) .............- ay 113 
North Central Life, St. Paul 
(Expands Credit Division) Saainae r. 113 
Northwestern Natl. Life Ins., Minneapolis 
ee to Buy med Jetaaoewewe< an, 85 
Counter Offer Made) ............ an. 85 
(Deposit Shares Transferred) ....Feb. 104 
(New V. P.—Medical Director) ..Apr. 113 
(Cash cage to Stock- 
DINED sn dh-ctiningncksd00 gees cdas June 109 


Nosthwestern Nat'l —_ Ins. Co., ee 


(Increases Dividend) ............. uly 91 

(Nationwide Suits) ............... July 91 
Northwestern Life, Seattle 

CINOW DOUNMNOMED ccc vcccecocccess Mar. 101 

(New Officers Elected) ........... Mar. 101 
Northwestern National, Minneapolis 

(Annual Meeting Held) ......... Mar. 101 
Oglethorpe Life, Savannah 

(Correction Notice) i SPP er Apr. 113 
Ohio National Life, Cincinnati 

(Director of Sales Promotion) ...Mar. 102 
Oil Industries Life, Houston 

(Reinsures Western Indemnity) ..Feb. 107 
Old American Industrial Life, New — 


(Control Acquired) ............... y 91 
Old American Insurance Co., Kansas City 

(100% Stock Dividend) ........... Jan. 86 

(New Vice President) ........... ier. "102 
Olid American Life, Seattle 

(Officers Promoted) ............++ Apr. 113 
Old Line Life, Milwaukee 

(New Controller) ................ Jan. 86 

(Louisiana — Purchased) — “112 


Old Republic, Chicag 
(Declares Stockholders Dividend) 


‘eb. 105 

Pacific National Assurance, Salt Lake y 
(Stock Purchase Offer) .......... Jun 

Pacific National Life Assur., Salt take “city 
(Matson Interests Acquire 





CNEL ohkG00 tag dseetascnsecces July 91 
Pan-American Life, New Orleans 
(Officers. Prom oted) EE OMEES . 105 
Pan Coastal Life Seoueanes Co., Mobile’ 
(Reinsurance Ceded) ............ May 114 
Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia 
Capital Chanee Proposed) .... ich 105 
‘ap’ anges Propos ‘eb. 
(New Presi@emt).ccccccccccscces ar. 102 
(NOW BOSTOEREF) cc ccccccccsccese Mar. 102 
(Two for One Stock opis) sicgeaiiahi Apr. 113 
(Declares 25% Stock Dividend) ..Apr. 113 
(Officer Chamges) .......-.scces. pr. 113 
—— Life town if Co., Atlanta 
(Merger Consumm i ha einen eahiad 
Plymouth Life Insurance Co., Austin 
(Officer era rere y 113 
Postal Life & Casualty Ins. Co., ikangns 9 Oe 
(New Vice President) ........... 
Pro ive Mutual, San Antonio 
( ver Requested vaateecveenss Feb. 105 
Protective Security Life, Los Angeles 
CS 2. Saar June 110 
Enters Life Field) ected she Co% June 110 


Pieriaut American, Fort Wo: 
laced 


in Keceivership) ........ . 105 
ipbetaaet oe Insurance Co., Bismarck 
100% Stock Dividend)... Jon 110 
(Cash Dividend to Stock- 
SES eee reer June 110 
Provident Mutual, Philadelphia 
(Officers Promo’ oted) sveetsbwesevee Feb. 106 
Prudential, New 
(Day Elected " Vice President) ....Feb. 106 
(Heads Northeastern Home 
OS Sccccdes pebeavecicccanned Mar. 102 
Quaker City Life Insurance Co., Palette 
(Stockholders Dividend) ......... y 114 
(Acquires Reinsurance) .......... May 114 
Reinsurance Investment Corp., Birmingham 
(Investment Organi: a _ 5 eine July 92 
Reliance Life of Georgia, A ta 


(To Merge with the Secon 
MEE salts bvevaceccnae se -June 107 
Reliance Life Ins. Co. of Georgia, Atlanta 
(Proposed Merger with Kennesaw) July 90 
Republic —. Dallas 


P.a neral counsel) ...... Jan. 86 
Resolute Credit t Life, Hartford 
Executive Appointments) ........ a 87 
Republic National Life Ins. Co., Dallas 
Reinsurance Vice President) ....July 92 


Security-Connecticut, New Haven 
(New Chief Underwriter) ....... 114 
Security Mutual Life Ins. Co., Bin Nanton 


(New Official Positions) ......... ay 114 
Shenandoah Life Ins. Co., Roanoke 
(Officers Promoted) .............. July 92 
Southern Life Ins. Co. of Georgia, Atlanta 
PE: CIID | 5 Cc wc enahe by ay 114 
Southern Republic Life, Houston 
(Reinsures Commerce Life) ...... Feb. 101 


Sogthers United Life, Montgomery 
'o Merge with Union National) .June 110 
Southwest American Life, Houston 


(Merger with Guaranty National) . -May 97 
Southwestern Life, Dallas 
(Approves Stock Dividend) ...... May 100 
(Dividend to Stockholders) ...... Mar. 102 
Standard Insurance, Portland 
i  2.. “j= Feb. 106 
Ce PUL co cncsccctccccese Mar. 102 
(New Vice-President) ........... pr. 114 
Standard Life of the South, Jackson 
ew Vice President) ........... June 110 
State Mutual Life, aad 
Sedgwick Resigns) .............. an. 
(Long Elected Fice President) ..Feb. 106 
(Officers Promoted) ............. pr. 
State Mutual Life Assurance Co., bebe mar 3 
8 Bre een uly 93 
State Mut. Life As. Co. of Amer., Wscmanr 
i. Ub "EER AS eas Fee July 93 
Sun Life, Montreal 
(Officers SIE. anthin-cuineo:eieseers Feb. 106 


Texas Prudential Insurance Co., Galveston 
(Stock Split ar. 102 
“7 


Reserve Life Ins. Co., ae 
H Business Reinsured) ....Feb. 101 


Union Central Life Insurance Co., Cincinnati 
(OMicers Promoted) ......cscces- une 110 
Union Labor Life, New York 


(New Executive Vice President) ..Jan. 87 
(New Vice President) .......... Feb. 106 
Union Labor Life Insurance Co., New York 


(Elected Vice President- Actuary) -July 93 
Use Life Insurance Co., Little Rock 

(New Vice President) ............ May 114 
Union Mutual Life, Portland 

(Reorganizes Group Department) Mar. 102 

(New Vice President May 114 


Union Mutual Life _. ee Co., Portland 

io =e July 93 
Union National Life, Lincoln 

(New President—New V. P.) . bene, 103 
Union National Life Ins. Co., Hous 

(Reinsures Christians Knights) . “Web. 101 


a National Life Insurance Co., Jasper 
(Merging with Southern United)’. Jone 110 
e 


United lity Life, Dallas 
CRP MONROE cccccccecccvccvcs Feb. 107 
(Quarterly Dividend a Mar. 103 
United Services Life, Washington 
(Capital coangee) Ce ET Te Jan. 87 
{Fave Extra Dividend) ........... Jan, 87 
(Stock Dividend Paid) ........... May 115 
ba; 4 Life and Accident, Syracuse 
ow a Mutual Life Company) .-Mar. 103 


Unit Mutual Life, New York 
Eee Mar. 103 

Universal Life & Accident, iiccninaten 
New Vice President) ........... ‘eb. 107 

bear my Life and pr Pa Ins. Co., Dallas 

New Chairman of the Board) . .May 115 

The Universal Savings Life, Birmingham 

(Offers to Buy American 


ee So ae June 107 
View Life Ins. Co., Memphis 
Buys be Nagel of Jackson Life) ..Apr. 111 
Vulcan Life and Acc. Co., Birmingham 
(Declares 10% Stock Mividendy «May 115 
Wabash Life, Indianapolis 
(New Vice President) ........... Feb. 107 

















Washington National, Evanston 
fticers Promoted) Feb. 107 
Western Indemnity, Houston 
(Business Reinsured) Feb. 107 


(Officers Prom 
Western & Southern Life Ins. Co., Cincinnati 


Weatees Life Insurance Co., Helena 
( Acquisition) 
Ww entorm States Life, Fargo 


oted) 
(Dividends to Stockholders) 
(New President) May 115 Wisconsin Life Insurance Co., Madison 


Woodmen Accident and. Life, Lincoln 
Ee ag od of Education) ........Mar. 
New Director of Education on) ee 


oodmen of the worl, Omaha 
(Legislative Committee Changes) Mar. 


(Director of Agencies) .......... Mar. 103 


CS it Tis 


Affiliated National Hotels 

American ‘Life, Birmingham, Ala. 
American National, Galveston, T 
American United Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Amicable Life, Waco, Texas 


Bankers Life, Lincoln, Neb. 

Bankers Union Life, Denver, Colo. 

Boerkelbive Tate, Pittatiole, Mawes o.oo iid dcdiccc cccccccswvccveweese 
Borchardt & Co., Alvin, Detroit, Mich. 

Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Richmond, Va. 


California-Western States, Sacramento, Calif. 
Campbell, Donald F., Jr., Chicago, Il. 

Caplan & Co., Albert J., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Central Standard Life, Chicago, II. 

Century Life, Fort Worth, Texas 

Coates, Herfurth & England, San Francisco, Catif. 
Connecticut General Life, Hartford, Conn. 
Cummington Corp., Boston, Mass. 


Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., Springdale, Conn. 


Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Il. 
Electronic Engineering Co., Santa Ana, Calif. 
Equitable Life Insurance, Des Muines, Iowa 
Esterbrook Pen Company, Camden, N. J. 


Federal Life, Chicago, Tl. 
Franklin Life, Springfield, 
French Lick—Sheraton Hoted, French lick, Ind. 


Gabriel, A. G., Detroit, Mich. 
Goodfarb, Lenard E., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Great Southern Life, Houston, Texas 
Great-West Life, Winnipeg, Canada 
Groves, W. E., New Orleans, La. 


Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Higgins & Co., E. P., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Home State Life, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Jefferson National Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 
John Hancock Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. ............---+++++ 


Life of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 
Lutheran Mutual Life, Waverly, Ohio 


Manhattan Life, New York, N. Y. 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, Springfield, Mass. ...............- 
Midland Mutual Life, Columbus, Ohio 


ADVERTISERS 


Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn. 
Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass. 


National Equity Life, Little Rock, Ark. 

National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn. 

National Life Insurance, Montpelier, Vt. 

National Old Line, Little Rock, Ark. 

National Reserve Life, Topeka, Kansas 

Nelson and Warren, St. Louis, Mo. 

New England Life, Boston, Mass. .............+.+-+4++: Back Cove 
New Work Tafe,. New Wow Bia J. .. oo. once cnncccsedediics cssiessie 64 
North American Life, Chicago, Ill. 

North American Reassurance, New York, N. Y. 


Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Old Line Life, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Old Republic Life, Chicago, Tl. 


Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Paul Revere Life, Worcester, Mass. 
Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pilot Life, Greensboro, N. C. 

Postal Life & Casualty, Kansas City, Mo. 
Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Provident Life, Bismarck, N. D. 


Remington Rand Div. of Sperry Rand Corp., New York, N. Y. .. 
Reserve Life, Dallas, Texas 

Royal Typewriter Co., Portchester, N. Y. 

Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co., Mi 

Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va. 

Southland Life, Dallas, Texas 

Standard Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 

State Mutual Life, Worcester, Mass. ............cccccccccacess 
Tiffany & Co., Carl A., Chicago, Il. 

Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, Ill. 

Underwriters Credit & Guaranty Corp., San Francisco, Cal. ... 
Union Life, Little Rock, Ark. 

United Insurance Co., of America, Chicago, II. 

United Life & Accident, Concord, N. H. 

United Services Life, Washington, D. C. ............... cece eee 
United States Life, New York, N. Y. 

Western & Southern Life, Cincinnati, 

Weston Co., Byron, Dalton, Mass. 

Whiting-Plover Paper Co., Stevens Point, Wis. 

Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. Y. 

Woodmen Accident and Life, Lincoln, Neb. 

Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., } 
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“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS is a mark 


distinction as only those insurance companies which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 


Best’s Life News 





